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| on our universal milling machines, including the following 
parts, among the general work- 





Wheel keys. Reverse lever latches. 
Eccentric . a catches. 
Frame A os shaft jaws. 
Cross Head ‘“‘ Stub brasses. 
+ Stub : “* straps. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1878. Throttle straps. “* set screws. 
: ae lever links and Jaw rods. 
agp ohed a stu ' 3% 
Wniversal Milling Machine. Eccentric rods and jaws. ra 
- set screws. Guides. 





ae . . Reverse levers. 
The machine illustrated by the engraving is one of alarge| « In addition, we do considerable tool work, such as cut- 


size built by the Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Com; ing gears, millin : : ; 

of Providence, R. I., and designed especially for Rom fase ee a en en Oe 
engine and locomotive builders. Their smaller milling ma- 
chines have been ‘very extensively used and are generally | 
known in this country. The essential featwes and motions | 
of the small machine are employed in the Jarger one, with 
such enlargement of the whole machine ‘and its parts as | 
would best adapt it for the class of work €o pe done. 


The cone has three diameters, each B'¢ in. face. In addi-| The following letter from Prof. Mansfield Merriman, of 
tion, the cone is strongly geared, thus'faking six changes of | the Sheffield Scientific School, appeared in the Hartford 
speed. There are, also, the same nutaber of changes of feed. | Courant of Jan. 23: 

The spindle hoxes are of -hardenetl wast steel, and, together | 


‘*From our experience as to the general usefulness of the 
machines, we estimate one of the large ones to do work al- 
most equal to three planers.” 





The Tariffville Bridge. 





May I beg a column of your space to give an account of 


The weight of the bridge as computed from my measure- 
ments is 1,320 Ibs. per linear foot. To determine the strength 
of the several —— I assume the live load or weight of the 
train to be 2, Ibs. per linear foot. Engineers will bear 
witness that this is a small live load to use in discussing so 
light a bridge, particularly when no allowance for “ locomo- 
tive panel excess” is made. 

The top chord of the trusses is er of four timbers, 
1034 in. deep; two of the timbers are 6 in. wide, and two are 
7\4 in. wide; these are spaced apart by blocks to 30 in. in 
width and bound together by bolts. e strain upon this 
top chord under the passage of a train is 986 lbs. per square 

| inch. timber is pine, which, according to a recent 
recommendation by a committee of engineers, should never 
be subject to a compressive strain of more than 900 Ibs. per 
square inch, when (as in this case) the length of the piece ex- 
ceeds ten times its least diameter. This recommendation ex- 
tends only to sound timber. In the Tariffville bridge the 
timber of the top chord is badly decayed over the pier where 
it was torn apart, and in the fourth and fifth panels east of 

ithe pier. It is possible and probable that the top chord cf 
the fallen truss was in a similar or perhaps a worse condition. 

The lower chord is com of four pieces, two 614 in. wide 
and two 7 in. wide, all 1334 in. deep. There are two end 
main braces, each 9x11 in. Each panel has a counter 
brace usually 7x81¢ in. These dimensions will enable en- 

| gineers to compute the strains per square inch upon them. 

| There are three vertical wrought-iron tie-rods in five pan 
els of the truss from each end and two in the other penels. 
Between the first and second panels, two of the rods are 1% 





UNIVERSAL MILLING MACHINE, 
By the Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 


with the spindle bearings, are carefully ground, and are pro- | the Tariffville bridge and of the causes of its failure as seen | in. in diameter, and the other is 1% in. The next set has 
vided with means of compensation for wear. The spindle | from an engineering standpoint. I conceive that the con- | two of 1% in., and one of 14¢ in. Inthe next set there are 
will carry a cutter arbor projecting 15 in., which is sup-| clusions drawn from the notes and measurements which I | two of 1% in., andone 1}¢in. The next set (between the 
tea ter xf Fi P- | took at the bridge Jan. 17, about forty hours after the acci- | fourth and fifth panels) has all three rods 1% in. in diameter. 
po y an adjustable centre at the outer end. Cutters of dent, and from subsequent calculations, should, even though | The strain upon these rods under the passage of a train ex- 
8 in. or less diameter can be used. The horizontal move-| somewhat technical, be laid before a public interested in | ceeds in two instances 19,000 lbs. per square inch, or nearl 
ment of the spiral clamp bed upon the knee ina line with ®VeTY detail of the disaster, rather than be published ex- | twice as much as that allowed by bridge engineers who do 
the spindle of the machine is 6% in., and the vertical clusively in an engineering periodical. | their duty. There is evidence that in some of the tie-rods 
: eri wins move- | ‘The Farmington River, which flows toward the north at | the ends were not properly upset (or increased in diameter) 
ment of the spiral bed centres below the spindle centres is : ; before cutting the screw threads u them; should such be 
cg ‘ Tariffville, is crossed obliquely by the Connecticut Western | ane - mage bere : 
8°¢ in. The spiral bed can be set at angles of 35° each and hence the bridge was built on a ‘‘skew” of | the case with those just mentioned, their effective diameters 
way from centre line of spindle, and can be fed auto-| about 38 degrees with the direction of the abutments and | would be decreased }¢ of an in., and the strain upon them 
matically 22 i 92 in. } 'pier. The total length of about 888 ft. is divided into two | Would be more than 22,000 Ibs. per square inch, exceeding 
. uy ®% in., taking also 22 in. between the centres and | 5 each about ngs ft. in the clear. The western span of | probably the limit of clasticity of the iron. 
will swing 111¢ in. | the brid - i ; | ‘The above facts are sufficient to enable bri 
| the ge fell when covered by a locomotive and cars; the | he - - ‘ 
The hole through the chuck and spiral head is 11 in. | eastern span, though also covered with cars, remained stand- | form an opinion concerning the strength of this bridge, and 
The vise jaws open 3% in., and are 6 in. wide and 1,% in. | 1g, 4nd upon it the measurements given below were made. | to judge of the causes of its failure. For the Lee public 
doug.” Abkaiiinietie 4 b a “| bridge is of the known as a Howe truss, the two | however, these results need to be further popularized an 
cop. Accompanying the maché e are change gears for cut- | chords and the braces of each truss being wood and the ver- emphasized. 
ting spirals, index plates, Horton’s special chuck, hand-wheel, | tical ties iron. The lower chord is twelve feet above the ice |, The Tariffville bridge may have failed either by the break- 
stop, rest, collet, wrenches, together with complete over- | in wed river ee this lower on age = cross bmg | ing of oo rotten w P . yee Rad by oe prveking, 0¢ the omar 
head wo: i i ii | which sw stringers, ties rai le track. | strain ie-rods. a matter 0} e im nee whic 
ia ron with adjustable self-ciling hangers, shipper stud, |The width of the bridge is 14 ft. in the clear, or including | broke fire; the defects of either are sufficient to account for 
ae oa | trusses 19 feet, and it has horizontal bracing both at top and | the disaster. : 
ae pulleys on counter shaft are 16 in. diameter, and the | 7 a e depth of the trusses between oe one fe The aqoatent cos —< So Siaee “4 the amy ~ 
whole width of the three equals i coun shaft | ’ ey are divided into sixteen each . | three; it was not properly it, it was not properly kept in 
should run 105 turns he ening i“) -- . _ per: ‘sy . Each truss is terminated by the four vertical repair, and it was not properly inspected by a commission 
commieia’ pe ; eight of the machine an stiffening rods usual in the Howe system, hut the ebends | eppaittes and paid by the State to make such inspection. 
mplete in one box, 3,800 Ibs. were continuous over the atiddle pier, hos uniting the two | That it was not properly built there can be furnished, be- 
The following letter from the Baldwin Locomotive Works | 8Pa@ns and possibly rendering action slightly different sides the above figures, good ogpaeting authority. Traut- 
to the Brown & Sharpe Com: indicates the Kind of work | from that — by calculation. The southern truss of the | wine, for instance, gives the fol —_- the proper dimen- 
done on one of — WOrk | west ell first, and the chords are directly | sions for a Howe truss of 162 ft. (the Tariffville bridge is a 
_ me of these machines : | over the pier, those of the other truss several feet | few feet longer); for the upper chord, a cross section of 896 
GENTLEMEN: We do a great variety of locomotive work | west of pier. The bridge was uncovered and unpainted. | square inches— ¢ Tariftville bridge has 284; for the lower 


engineers to 


were 
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chord 522 square inches—the Tariffville bridge has 365; for 


the end braces 255 square inches—the Tariffville bridge has 
203; for the end tie-rods 15 square inches—the Tariffville 
bridge has less than 8. In short, the designers of this bridge 
violated mathematical calculation and engineering precedent; 
to save the money which a few pounds of iron would have 
cost, human lives were daily put in danger. 

Wooden bridges are covered to protect them from 
the action of the rain, ice and snow, but this was left exposed 
for six years until the upper chord became rotten enough to 
give way under afraction of the strain which it was intended 


to support, and no steps were taken to repair it. Not even 
the iron rods were painted. Tosave the money which re- 
a. would have cost, the lives of passengers were daily 
risked. 

It was not properly inspected by a commission which has 
examined it every year since its erection on behalf of the 
State. An efficient inspection would have discovered the 
defective tie-rods six years ago; an effective inspection would 
not have allowed it to remain exposed to the action of the 
weather for six successive years; an intelligent inspection 
would have detected and repaired the rotten timbers. For 


the lack of such inspection human lives were lost. 

The immediate nsibility for the accident must fall 
upon the officers of the railroad company, not for running 
two locomotives over the bridge, but for building such a 
structure and neglecting to keep it in repair. But State 
of Connecticut is also responsible for ss as it has 
done annually by its Railroad Commissioners, he use of 
such an ill-proportioned and unsound bridge. The incompe- 
tency of such a commission to hold an investigation concern- 
ing the cause of the disaster will be apparent to every 
engineer. 


PASSENGER AND COMBINATION CARS FOR THE BILLERICA & BEDFORD (2 feet gauge) RAILROAD. 
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The Billerica and Bedford Two-Feet Gauge Railroad. 
IV. 

With this number we give engravings of the passenger-car 
equipment for this road. Fig. 27 represents a longitudinal 
section of the passenger car; fig. 28, a similar section of a 
combination baggage and express and passenger car; fig. 
29, a plan of the latter; fig. 30, a transverse section; and 
fig. 81, an end view of these cars. From the plan and trans- 
verse sections it will be seen that the seats are arranged as 
in ordinary cars, excepting that each has room for only one 
instead of two passengers. They are placed 281, in. from 
centre to centre. This is considerably closer than on ordi- 
nary railroads, on which the seats are usually from 32 to 384 
in. apart. The cars are 35 ft. long over the bodies, and 40 


















Fiz. 34. 
TRUCK FOR PASSENGER AND COMBINATION 
CAR. 
ft. from end to end of the platforms, and 6 ft. 2 in. wide out- 
side. The wheels are 18 in. in diameter, and spread 4 ft. 
from centre to centre. 
































Fig. 33. 











Fig. 32 is a half elevation and half longitudinal section; 
fig. 33, a plan; and fig. 34, transverse sections through 
the axle and bolster of the truck. 

The passenger car weighs 9,000 Ibs., and seats 36 passen- 
gers. The combination car weighs the same, and seats 20 
passengers, but with a compartment for baggage and ex- 
press matter. Each truck, like those illustrated, which are 
used under both passenger and combination cars, weighs 
1,748 Ibs. 

Next week we will give engravings of the turn-tables, 
frogs and switches used, with a fuller account of the cost of 
the road, which will complete our description of this line. 

It should be added that the freight and passenger cars 
were built by the Ranlet Car Manufacturing Company, of 
Laconia, N. H. 
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F . “4 The skill and precision of these officers is so great that bag- 
Sontributions. gage checked through, under rules formulated by them, to 
‘the most remote points accessible by railroad, may be said, 

practically, always to reach its destination simultaneously 
| with the passenger. This is really a very great achievement 
BY PAUL STORKE. | when we recall the great number of persons through whose 
plas 5 hands the baggage must pass, and that it not unfrequently | 
CaS, F4, Oe e a te ee | travels by a circuitous and comparatively obscure route, re- 
quiring frequent changes of cars en route. 
The acumen of our general baggage agents in tracing lost 
| baggage, and in fixing the responsibility for damaged pro- 
perty is marvelous ; this skill possesses a positive money value 
in this, that it relieves the railroad from many large bills of 





The Baggage Car: Its Traffic, Occupants and 
Surroundings. 





Great difficulty has been experienced upon most, if not all, 
of our railroads, in securing a thorough and effective organ- 
ization of the business and accounting connected with the 
transportation of extra baggage, ‘goods parcels, articles 
of merchandise and other items of traffic carried in the bag- 

- ‘ ———= | cost for fradulent and unjust claims for reported losses, 
gage cars of passenger trains. 

NEGLECT OF THE SUBJECT BY RESPONSIBLE AND DIRECTING) , |. ais ina tel caaamaneiee neh oa og of 
OFFICIALS. 

The other branches of railway service are, compared with | lost baggage, that the claims made by passengers are never 
the transportation of extra baggage and goods parcels, of so | less than the value of the property. In a great many cases the 
much greater importance, that the responsible and directing , V@lue fixed by REE ag. under oath is grossly in excess of the 
officials of many of our roads have been able to give the | real ae pa probably - orem: of every sae 
matter comparatively little attention. STOR, AR Ore aw eS eee Oe Ware 

An examination of the subject discovers obstacles not met |/arge sums have been claimed and paid to indignant and 
with in any other branch of railway business : some of these | Utraged passengers for the contents of trunks supposed to 
obstacles are inherent, others again are the outgrowth of | = maa lost oa prs In raw 4 eee these trunks 

indic ini j subs t! m recove an ve, in a mul- 
prejudice and lax administration. | Have subsequently , Aes ’ 

On most, if not all, of our railways custom has fixed the tude of cases, upon investigation, been found to con- 
limit of baggage which a passenger may carry free at one prerto-p Blew oy out yin cheap apparel, the 
hundred pounds. | cas articles of some Jeremy Didler or common swin- 

In the absence of any baggage it is sometimes claimed, and dier. Not that we by any means desire to be understood 
tacitly admitted, that the passenger is entitled to transport 95 Saying that the claimants referred to uniformly passed 
goods parcels or merchandise packages equal in amount to the | for disreputable characters. On the contrary they very likely 
stipulated one hundred pounds of wearing apparel. This | held themselves as eminently respectable and were gene- 
absurd claim does not require serious answer. The passenger Tally so reputed in the community at large. 
is entitled to one hundred pounds of personal baggage 
not to fifty or one hundred pounds of sugar or butter. The respectable people class transactions of the kind referred to, 
claim is especially absurd when put forward, as it frequently | > ees rage upon —_ corporations, as adroit or clever 
is, by the suburban population of our large towns. Th | subterfuges, not acts to be reprobated. 

p ps Foeaghaon class re community shina by the ba sbare | While the officials prominently connected with the bag- 
is, as a rule, barely sufficient to meet the ordinary cost of op- | gage department understand all the material wants of their 
erating. Yet upon many of the prominent roads of the coun- | profession (the knowledge required in each department of a 
try the bulk of the provisions consumed by the suburban railroad entitles it to be called a profession), they do not, 
population, and much of the furniture and bric-a-brac that | with rare exceptions, understand the subtleties of accounts 


adorn their homes, is carried free in the baggage cars. This | °T the necessity of checks and safeguards, so that while they | 


is done, presumably, as amatter of policy, or of good-nature, have developed the highest efficiency in every other branch 
or the fact that it is done is not known, neverthe- | of their business, it is, perhaps, not too much tosay that in this 
less, the roads are clearly entitled to a reasonable reve- | P@rticular field neither prudence nor good management is 
nue from this source whenever they choose to enforce it. je rule discernable. 
It is perhaps not known now why exactly one hundred | THE DIFFICULTY OF ENFORCING CHARGES FOR EXTRA BAG- 
pounds should have been decided upon as the amount of per- | GAGE. 
sonal baggage a first-class passenger was entitled to. | Another important reason why a systematic effort has not 
There is, of course, great diversity in reference to the | been made to secure and enforce the machinery necessary to 
quantity of luggage transported for passengers in different gather in all the revenue the company is justly entitled to 


States and sections. Upon the frontier the quantity of bag- | from this source is the contumaciousness of passengers when 


gage possessed by the holders of first-class tickets is meagre | called upon to pay for the transportation of any extra bag- 
in the extreme. It is usually carried into the cars and is de- | gage they may have. 


posited under the seats, or finds a resting place in the rack| It is contrary to common belief, but it is nevertheless | 


overhead. In the older portions of the country there is true that the railway official, as we know him, stands in 
greater circumstance, more variety. The oil cloth carpet-| great fear of the public; he is their servant ; he shrinks 
bag disappears, and inits place we become familiar with from any act that runs counter to accepted practices ; he de- 
mammoth Saratogas and trunks of lesser magnitude down | plores strife ; above all he seeks to popularize his company 
to the diminutive hat-box. All over the land the weight | with the masses.- 

and solidity of the trunks that encumber the depot plat- | He understands that the complaints of the public, whether 
forms and fill the luggage vans upon our railroads indicate just or otherwise, destroy to a certain extent his availability 


the wealth and refinement of the community. | asan officer. He has tocontemplate the possibility that his ene-" 


It would thus appear that while one section of the country mies and rivals will seize upon his embarrassments to harass 
might without any inconvenience whatever be restricted to and destroy him. He is aware that, in the end, the management 
a much less quantity of baggage than the stipulated one or proprietors will very likely forget that he is acting con- 
hundred pounds, another section of the country finds it ex-  scientiously in their behalf. It is impossible for him not to 
ceedingly difficult to keep within the prescribed limit. | remember that it is probable that complaints constantly re- 


It is evident that any indulgence that may be granted to iterated will ultimately force his dismissal, no matter how | 


a particular passenger or class of passengers by the free unjust or impolitic such a course may be upon the part of 

transportation of baggage in excess of the stipulated amount | the company. 

is done at the expense of the community at large, or at the| The consciousness that this is so intimidates many other- 

expense of the other patrons of railroads. | wise strong railway officials and destroys, practically, the 
Every dollar of revenue that is lost in a particular de-| usefulness of many more. Ambition, the love of life, the 

partment or branch of railway service must be made good sense of self-preservation, the warmth of a comfortable 

by some other department or through some other channel. __ place, the glamour of office, are stronger with them than a 
The law of supply and demand applies as definitely and | sense of duty. 

distinctly to a railway as it does to the stove trade or any | THE ‘‘ POPULAR” RAILROAD OFFICER, 


other branch of business. It is not perhaps too strong to say that it is nothing in| 


We frequently find railroads doing a losing business, but | favor of an officer that he is popular. The popular officer, 
the loss ultimately comes out of the community, and the suf-| so called, is too often a miserable coward, twisting and 
ering of the public is, in the aggregate, quite as, if not in- | squirming around every obstacle that he thinks cannot be 


dividually so great, as that of the stock or bondholder. approached without compromising him with somebody. A | 


Sooner or later the company recoups at the expense of the time-server, nothing is so repulsive to him as to be even 


community. This is right wherever the losses occur through | temporarily in disgrace ; he lives like all toadies, only in the | 


indulgences, enforced or voluntary, granted to it. However, | sunlight of official favor. The proprietors rarely if ever dis- 
it is not important to our subject to pursue this phase of it ' cover the presence of these parasites ; they are, however, 
here. | well known among their associates. That there are popular 
THIS SOURCE OF REVENUE NEGLECTED. officers who do not possess the characteristics we have men- 
Many companies attach so little importance to the traffic | tioned is undoubtedly true. They may be classed under the 
carried on through the medium of the baggage cars that an head of exceptions. 
effort is rarely if ever made by them to ascertain whether the | As we have already stated, the collection of charges on 
amount of baggage offered by a passenger exceeds the limit excess baggage and goods parcels is peculiarly difficult. All 
specified or not. At a few principal points a weak and incon- classes, from the sturdy farmer to the dapper merchant, 
sequential effort is, perhaps, made to collect the revenue adjust their freight accounts or pay for their passage tickets 
from baggage traffic, but at the great majority of stations without question or hesitation, but with rare and praisewor- 
little if any attention whatever is given the subject. This in- thy exceptions they one and all discover objections when 
difference or neglect is attributable to a variety of causes. (| their right to carry free all the baggage their convenience 
In the first place, little is known of the details of the bag- or profit suggests is called in question. This tribute, this 
gage business save by a few minor officials whose duties are odious tax levied upon their wearing apparel, their sacred 
connected wholly with the luggage department. The skill household gods, they resent as an outrage. 
of these officers is unexcelled in the difficult duty of provi- This opposition, which we look for in vain in every other 
ding the machinery necessary to ensure the rapid transit and ‘branch of business, is of course ‘largely if not wholly based 
efficient care of the baggage of passengers. To the discharge upon prejudice. It undoubtedly arises from the long-con- 
of these duties they bring great native shrewdness and all continued neglect of the railroad companies to enforce 
the varied accomplishments of the expert. | their just, proper and reasonable rights in this par- 


It is the exporience of railway companies that many very | 


— 
— 


ticular field. There is, of course, no reason what- 


,ever why a passenger should ask a railroad company 


to carry free more than the stipulated amount of bag- 


| gage. He might, with equal propriety, ask that a certain 


portion of his grain or live stock or fuel should be carried 
free in consideration of his buying and using a first-class 
ticket. Admit his right even tacitly, and there ceases to be 
a limit or check upon the business. Its abuse or non-abuse 
is purely a matter of taste upon the part of the passenger. 


, A portion of the community will respect the rights of the 


railroad company, the other portion of the community, how- 
ever, will look upon the evasion of these rights as indicating 
special and commendable shrewdness. 

Still other things conspire to render a full collection of the 
revenue that ought to accrue from extra baggage exceed- 
ingly difficult. 

Frequently the baggage car traffic (it may all be classed 
under that head for the want of a better designation) does 
not reach the depot until the train is just upon the point of 
starting. The passenger, who accompanies the articles to 


| be shipped, cannot wait until the succeeding trains. The 


train cannot be held; the agent is busy looking after the 
general wants of his station, the ticketing of passengers, the 
checking of baggage, etc. With all these duties inviting 
his attention, he is constantly harassed with questions 
concerning the coming train and the destiny of its passen- 
gers. Let us try and recapitulate some of the anxious in- 
quiries that beset him. 
THE STATION AGENT ON THE RACK. 

He is asked many times by waiting passengers, what time 
itis. This inquiry he finds especially exasperating, as the 
station clock ticks loudly in its conspicuous place in the wait- 
ing room. However, he answers the question politely, 
and the passenger will then desire to know if he, 
the agent, is quite certain the train is on time, and 
if so the precise minute it may be expected to arrive. He 
also desires information as to how long the train will remain 
at the station and from which track it will depart. Satis- 
factory replies having been received to these important ques- 
tions he desires to know if the train will stop at a particular 
station, the name of which, very likely, escapes him fora 
few minutes ; remembering it, however, after considerable 
cogitation, he desires to know what time it will arrive at 
that particular place. At this period he will hesitate, but 
upon discovering a look of slavish imbecility upon the face 
of the agent he will be encouraged to proceed further in his 
inquiries in reference to the town he proposes visiting; he 
would be glad to know the distance to such a place, its 
population, its age, the character it possesses for enterprise, 
its hotel accommodations and the facility it affords for 
getting into the country. The passenger will also desire in- 
formation as to the policy of taking a common or palace car, 
What does the latter cost ? Are the former cars comfortable 
or are they kept intentionally in a disreputable condition for 
| the purpose of driving people into the more expensive cars ¢ 

Questions such as these occur naturally to all of us as we 
gaze through the ticket window upon the benignant agent, 
An inexperienced traveler will, however, discover many ad- 
ditional things that it is important he should know before 
proceeding on his way. 
| When the agent or baggageman (if the station is of suffi- 
cient size to warrant the employment of a baggageman) 
finally reaches the extra baggage sought to be shipped, the 
passenger, unless a commercial agent or a veteran traveler, 
usually protests against the injustice of the company in com+ 
pelling him to pay. Great animation, as a rule, character- 
izes these protestations, and in making them, no account is 
taken of time or place. Not unfrequently the passenger be. 
comes greatly enraged, damning the company and its agents in 
hoicest Saxon; or taking a more politic turn, he perhaps seeks 
to bribe or cajole the impassive agent; he recites, in honeyed 
phrase, the friendly feeling he has always had for this par- 
ticular company, the large amount of money he has paid it, 
and the influence he has never failed to exert successfully in 
its behalf. Intoxicated with his theme, he descends to par- 
ticulars ; he recites instances where he has patronized this 
company when a competing route offered superior induce 
ments, a shorter line and better accommodations. All the 
| blandishments of the common enemy he has steadfastly and 
scornfully spurned, and now the company he has so long 
befriended compels him to pay for a paltry bit of baggage, 
the transportation of which adds not a cent to the expenses 
of the road! . 

We are reciting, with trifling exaggeration perhaps, the 
| opposition of a single passenger. The tact displayed in evad- 
ing any charge for excess baggage is as varied as are the 
| phases of human character. 
| The agent listens as courteously and attentively to each 
passenger as his duties will permit, but the effect is of course 
'to harass and delay him, so that he is very likely able to 
examine but a portion of the baggage that is presented to be 
checked, or his examination is hurried and incomplete. 
| Many packages are thus overlooked that ought in justice to 
pay revenue to the company. 

The difficulties we have mentioned in organizing the busi- 

ness upon an effective basis has in many cases tended some- 
what to destroy the esprit du corps of those particularly in 
| charge of the baggage department, and the result is that the 
‘income that ought to be derived from the extra baggage 
traffic is lightly esteemed or wholly disregarded, or it is held 
| subordinate to the imaginary needs of the passenger or 
| freight departments. At competing points it is not an un- 
usual thing to discover the agents tacitly ignoring all the 
rules and regulations governing the baggage traffic and 
| passing free, with superserviceable zeal, everything that the 
passenger presents. Of course when a road permits or 
directs its agents to do this, its competitors must 
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do likewise. The result is that the amount of business | 
done by the different competing companies remains un- | 
changed. Neither receives any advantage. Each, however, 
squanders unnecessarily, upon an unappreciative public, a | 
portion of its revenue. This is competition; this is what, | 
with few exceptions, we understand people to mean when 
they talk about securing business by the payment of com- 
missions, 


The Tariffville 


Disaster. 





Ii. 
To THe Eprror OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In order to establish beyond all question the character of 
at least some of the material in the broken span of the Tariff- | 
ville bridge, a series of tests have been made during the past 
week on some of the iron and wood taken from the wreck. 
While it would not be fair to judge the character of all the 
material in the bridge by the results of these tests, it must at 
the same gtime be remembered that the weakest part of a 
bridge represents its greatest strength. 

The tests made on the wood from a piece of upper chord 
consisted in subjecting different pieces to ultimate tensile 
and compressive strains. The records and results of these 
tests will not be given here in detail; suffice it to say that 
they were such as to show that, although a considerable por- | 
tion of the chord was rotten, there was not enough unsound | 
wood to cause failure under the load which was upon the 
bridge at the time it gave way. | 

It is proper to state here that although the timber used in | 
the bridge was not, even when first put in, of the quality or | 
kind best adapted for bridge purposes, and is at the present 
time certainly in a very bad state of preservation, its condi- | 
tion is still such that there is neither any evidence nor even | 
probability of the disaster having been caused by the giving 
way of either the upper or lower chords. 

The tests on the iron were made in the following order and 
manner, viz. : 

A piece of tie-rod, 114 in. in diameter and about 5 ft. long, | 
was first nicked all around, about 2 ft. from the end, and 








then broken for the purpose of obtaining a clean fracture. | ; 


A representation of this fracture is given in fig. 1. The | 
rod broke with a single blow of the hammer, and very much 
in the manner of castiron. The fracture is crystalline for | 
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TEST NO. 3. 
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.009 
.018 
.027 
.036 
.046 
.058 Permanent set. 

.090 Blistering. 

.128 Transverse cracks in four different 
12,0000.170) places. 

14,000 0.260 Point of failure well developed about 
16,000,0.370, 1in. from lower shoulder. 


0.682 |0.36531 


“] 


|__| 17,560/0.450 Broke near lower end. 





Diameter after fracture. _ 0.636 in. t i 
Total elongation 0.450 in. § 
For the convenience of the readers of the Railroad Ga- 


seccecevcvces Time, 40 minutes. 


| zette the results of these tests have been summarized in the | 


subjoined table. 


Figs. II. and III. give a very good idea of the general ap- 
pearance of the specimens after fracture. 


Results of tests made on three bars of iron used in west span of 
Tariffville Bridge, for ultimate tensile strength, permanent 
set, elongation and reduction of area, 






































A > Elastic Limit, | Brea Strain, 
2| Be Eg in Ibs. in ibs. 
° ro ic] —— 
= 5 8 ay Per area Per sq. in. Per sq. in. 
Q oe af of speci- of effec- Of spec-| of effec- 
a nt :# men. tive area.| imen- itive area. 
1....| 0.680 6317 6,500 17,900 16,950 46,672 
2....| 0.682 653 8,500 23,267 17,500 47,904 
3....| 0.682 4 6,000 16,425 7,560 | 48,069 
ER ary xcidier sce nscdineed vepeene Dee Via ccasese 47,548 
v4 After Fracture. Elongation in 
= 4.44 inches. 
2 Difference. 
¢ Diame- Area in sq. —_—_—__-——_ 
g ter in inches. Total. | Per ct 
bad inches. Area. Per ct 
Bo. ses.t 0680 0.32170 0.04147 13.0 0.46 10.3 
8... 0.633 0.31470 0.05061 13.8 0.48 10.8 
ir-+ass| Coe 0.31769 0.04762 13.0 0.45 10.7 
See ES Oe ee Oe - 13.3 10.4 


It will probably be conceded by engineers familiar with 
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them ; hence their effective area is only 1.22718 in. each, 
which witlf a strain of 27.750 Ibs. upon each of them brings 
a tensile stress of 22,612 Ibs. upon each square inch of effective 
section, or about 3,000 Ibs. more than the elastic limit of the 
iron used warranted; for the tests show that permanent set 
took place under an average stress of about 19,000 Ibs. 

As none of the other rods have a smaller effective section, 
in proportion to the maximum working strain that may 
come upon them, it is hardly necessary to look any further 
for either the cause of the failure of this bridge or the loca- 

| tion of the point thereof. 

As itis hardly conceivable that there could have been a 
| weaker spot yet in that bridge, it must be conceded that the 
'sixth panel point was pre-eminently its ‘“‘weak spot,” and 
the natural conclusion is that failure took place at that 
| point. 

It might be urged that the tenth panel point, the truss be- 
| ing symmetrical, was an equally weak point, and the ques- 
| tions be asked: 
| 1st. Did not failure occur at that point? and if not, 

2d. Why did it not occur there? 

The wreck and the positions of its different parts answer 

the first question very conclusively in the negative. 
. The reply to the second question is, simply, that iron once 
| strained beyond the point where permanent set takes place, 
| there is no telling how soon or under what load it may break. 
Neither the elongations after this point, nor the ratio of ulti- 
| mate strength to elastic limit, follow any known or estab- 
| lished law. 

In the course of a long series of experiments made by the 
| writer, with various kinds of iron and steel, with a view to 
| establish possibly such a law, only one fact has been devel- 
| oped, which may be considered absolute, viz. : 
| The repeated impact of a load well within the elastic limit 
| of the metal (say % of it, or even a little more) will not pro- 
| duce any perceptible change in it. The same load repeatedly 
| applied after the elastic limit is passed, or, in other words, 
| after permanent set has taken place, will soon and inevitably 
| destroy it. 
| As a general rule, the ultimate strength of material alone 
|is no criterion of its adaptability for bridge or other truss 

construction, and the sooner the mention of a required ulti- 
| mate strength is left out of specifications, the better it will be 
| for all concerned. 





the greater part of its area, intermixed with spots of a dull, | bridge construction, as well as by all first-class bridge-build-| The margin of safety is not at all expressed by the quotient 


blackish gray, giving the fracture, inthe absence of any fib- 
rous texture, a very bad general appearance. | 
The end into which the screw-threads were cut was found | 
torn off obliquely, the fracture extending over four threads. | 
This fracture showed three large defects, similar to ‘‘ pipes,” | 
and had the general appearance of ‘‘ cold-short” iron. | 
To ascertain the ultimate tensile strength of the iron, its , 
elastic limit, percentage of reduction of area, elongation, | 
ete., three specimens were prepared for the testing machine | 
(Fairbenks’ manufacture, capacity 57,000 Ibs.), in the man- | 
ner hereafter described. | 
Bars from 114 in. round iron used in the bridge, 12 in. in 
length, were turned down in the middle to 0.680 in. diameter, | 
the length of the turned-down part being 4.44 in., and on 
this part of the specimens the elongations and reductions | 
of diameter were measured, 
The following tables exhibit the records of the successive | 


tests: 

















| 
TEST NO. 1. | 
oO) & | P| BY | 
of | ok |sge| & | | 
ge | ge | Bae) g | | 
“ig el ees | 5g & | Ea Effect. | 
be ; R | ya | 5 | 
A eee wh 4 
DR) ie 25 
0.680 0.36317) 1,000) 0.009) 
0.680 0.30317! 9'000| 0.019 
| 3,000) 0.028) 
| 4,000, 0.037) 
} 5,000 0.047) 
6,000) 0.057) 
| 6,500) 0.067 Permanent set. Elastic limit. 
| | 8,000) 0.097) 
| | 10,000) 0.115) 
| 12,000) 0.160 Polish all vanishes and the whole of 
the turned-down part assumes a | 
| blistered appearance, | 
| 14,000 0,235) Outside fibres open in cracks in the | 
| | | direction of the length of specimen. 
| | 15,000) 0.290 One transverse crack opens near the | 
| | middle, one 114 in. from lower end. | 
| 16,000 0.375 Specimen shows signs of giving way | 
| | } 


2in, from upper end. 
| | 16,950! 0.460 | Broke. | 
! 


Diameter after fracture 
Total elongation 


0.640 in, 
0 460 in. | 


TEST NO, 2. 


\ Time, 45 minutes. 
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Be | ee | Rae | & 
Bo | 85 eae = | Effect. 
fo | :8 | gee! B | 
;" s A Say 
6) OS eee 
0.682 0.36531 ,000 0. | 
| | 2,000 0.007; 
| 3,000 0.026] 
| | 4,000 0.035 
| 5,000 0.045 
6,000 0.055 
7,000 0.065 
8,000 0.077 
8,500 0.085) Permanent set. Elastic limit. 
9,000 0.100. 
11,000 0.110)/Turned-down part all blistered. 
13,000 0.150/Transverse crack near upper end. 
14,000'0.190/Small cracks opening along the whole 
length of turned-down part. 
16,000 0.320)/Transverse crack near centre. 
17,500 0.480|Broke 14¢ ft. from upper end. 
Diamoter after fracture......... 0.633 inches 
Totalelongation........++-r+++=« 0.480 inches ¢ Time, 40 minutes, 


ers, that iron to be used in a bridge ought to have: 





AQ 
Fig. 1. 
An ultimate tensile strength of from 50,000 to 60,000 Ibs. 
An elastic limit of at least from 25,000 to 28,000 Ibs. 
And after rupture shall show an average diminution of 
area at point of fracture of from 20 to 25 per cent., 
And average elongation of from 15 to 18 per cent. 
The iron which has been used in this bridge, or at least in 
the bolts under consideration, falls short of these require- 
ments in every particular, its ultimate tensile strength being 








Fig. 
only 47,560 Ibs., its elastic limit hardly above 19,000 Ibs., 
and its percentage of reduction of area and elongation 13.8 
| per cent. and 10.4 per cent. respectively, thus showing very 
| conclusively the inferior quality of the iron used. 

But even such iron as this might not have caused fail- 
jure, if the maximum working strain per square inch of 


2. 


effective area were only well within the elastic limit. In 
order to settle this point the strain diagram must be referred 








Fig. 3. 


to, and its data be compared with the effective sections of 
the rods used, designating the successful panel-point by 1, 2, 
8, 4 and commencing to count from the west abut- 
ment, we find the following maximum strains for the suc- 
cessive sets of rods in each girder, viz. : 


Mace sae vee cane wwe runes bei ss wie errr 
2d. 114,500 
ME ee aren cere ave: 86> spread. 4. WON gid ao oRS 9 @E ROR a eRe ga aaa 98,500 
4th.. 400 
5th.. ‘ 
AEP eee 55,500 
I ek: hbo Unrek 4AS)-8 A olhans 48 nc aed 47,600 
ete., etc. 


As stated in a previous paper, the four centre panels hai 


only two 11¢ in. round bolts, hence were subject at the sixth | 


panel point to the greatest strain, viz., 55,500 Ibs., or 27,'750 
Ibs. on each rod. 

With 11, in. bolts, with upset screw ends (of a diameter of 
14% in. at the root of thread), having an effective area of 
1.76715 square in., this would have brought a strain of 
15,695 Ibs. upon each square inch of effective section—cer- 
tainly none too great for iron having an elastic limit of 
25,000 Ibs. to 28,000 Ibs. 

But how was it with the rods and iron under discussion ? 
Here are two 1}¢ in. rods with threads } in. deep cut into 


000 | trunk lines. 


| Of ultimate strength divided by maximum working strain, 
| butrather by the difference between this latter and the elas- 
| tic limit of the material. 
The iron used in the Tariffville bridge isa case in point. 
|The ultimate breaking strain was more than double the 
maximum load, yet its elastic limit was far below it, and hence 
failure was the result; while even with iron of as low an ulti- 
| mate strength as 47,000 Ibs. per square inch the bridge might 
be standing yet, had the elastic limit of the iron only been 
as high as 25,000 Ibs., though, of course, the adoption of such 
exceedingly small margins of safety is entirely out of the 
| question in general practice. 

These terrible and most deplorable disasters will never 
cease to occur unless all designs for bridges—railroad and 
highway—shall first have been submitted to and been ap- 
proved by expert bridge engineers, then the contract let only 
to the lowest bidder of known integrity and reputation, and 
last, but not least, until a system of bridge inspection by 
competent bridge masters has been established. 

It will not do to select bridge-masters from among ‘old 
and deserving track-hands,” to whom a strain-sheet repre- 
sents a sheet of hieroglyphics, and who know nothing about 
either the functions or the working of the different parts of 
a bridge when under load. . 

A bridge-master must be conversant with bridge strains, 
able to calculate them, must be a good judge of material en- 
tering into bridge construction, with a quick eye to detect 
whether or not the different members perform their work 
rightly under a passing train or load; and if they do not, 
must know where to look for the defect, and how to remedy 
it. 

Of course such men are rare, and command high wages, and 
hence are deemed luxuries by those practicing a penny-wise 
and pound-foolish economy. ALBERT F. Hii, C. E. 





The Grand Trunk’s Defense. 


The following is a letter addressed by Wm. J. Hickson, 

| General Manager of the Grand Trunk Railway. to Mr. E. P. 

Beach, its General Agent in New York, to be published if it 

should become absolutely necessary in the interest of the 
company. The letter is dated Jan. 23: 


My Dear Sr: [ have received your several letters advis- 
ing me as to the state of public feeling in New York on the 
subject of railway rates, and at the same time inclosing nu- 

| merous extracts from the New York papers. 

Mr. Albert Fink has been here. He spent the greater 
of Monday and Tuesday with Mr. Seargeant and myself. He 
went to Boston last night to confer with Mr. Bliss. Probably 
before you get this letter he will have made his report to the 

I notice the usual disposition to fasten a quarrel 
upon the Grand Trunk Railway Company, arising out of the 
same causes which have produced like results heretofore. The 

| trunk lines are all quarreling among themselves. The West- 
ern companies have broken down the rates, I am afraid in 
some instances not only with the concurrence, but at the sug- 
gestion of at least one of the trunk lines, and it is convenient 
| to get up any side issue which can be started for the purpose 
| of covering over practices which would not be erated 

a any other class of the community than railway offi- 

| cials. . 

| With respect to our position in New York, you are aware 

| that we are just doing to-day what we have been doing for 

nearly a quarter of a century. We were never in 

| _ phe the New York business oe —— 
made their own arrangements, thinking it unnecessary 

| confer with us in any way whatever. Assertions are now be- 

| ing made that we have commenced a new line of 

| etc., in short, are doing something which we have never done 
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before, putting forth extra exertions to secure traffic, etc., 
asagainst thetrunk liues. * * * %* %* #*® 

Then it is stated that we are destroying rates on busi- 
ness out of New England, and language is made use o 
which would convey the impression that we have been 
breaking through arrangements previously entered into 
in respect to business out of New England. There we 
stand in precisely the same ition as in New 
York. We have no agreement with any company in re- 
spect to west-bound business. We have been dealing with the 
traffic in precisely the same way that we have dealt with it 
for years past. We have been willing either to accepta 
difference in the rates and take our chance of getting traffic, 
or to divide the business in some equitable manner. As far 
back as August last a proposal was submitted to the Boston 
& Albany and New York Central Companies for a division 
of the west-bound business. That proposition remains prac- 
tically unanswered, and we have had to conduct our business 
in our own way, and according to our own lights. 

The next subject on which we are arraigned 
ropean business coming to us — the ports of Boston, 
Portland and Halifax. You know that some months ago the 
trunk lines running from New York thought it desirable to 
change their whole system of dealing with the business, and, 
instead of dividing with the steamship companies the 
through rates as they had previously been doing, to 
arbitrary rates from the seaboard. They came to this de- 
cision without any consultation with us, and because our ar- 
rangements would not permit us to adopt fhe same method 
in respect to the business of this com , every effort has 
been made to create ill-feeling coward Uae Grand Trunk, 
and the most exaggerated statements have been put in circu- 
lation in respect to our business. We had contracts in ex- 
istence for this European business, and we are not in the 
habit of throwing such fy AY aside in bad faith at 
the dictation of any one. e have constantly urged an 
agreement in respect to rates for the European business, say 
from Liverpool, and we are willing to-day, as we have n 
for months past, to settle what these rates should be in con- 
nection with our steamship allies. 

While there is all this fuss about the west-bound business, 
which, as compared with the East-bound, may be character- 
ized as insignificant, it is notorious that the rates on the lat- 
ter have never been observed by many of the lines since the 
a regard to the business was come to in Oc- 
tober last. ou will remember how this company was 
urged to become a party to arrangements which some twen- 
ty or thirty different Western lines contracted to observe. 
Our reluctance to doso arose from previous experience, but 
for the sake of peace we joined in the following request to 
the trunk lines: 

‘““We, the undersigned representatives of Western rail- 
roads, in order to secure the maintenance of such through 
east-bound rates as may from time to time be upon, 
earnestly request that you will require your Western con- 
nections to abrogate all existing contracts, and to maintain 
the regular tariff rates at all points; and in case of any fail- 
ure so todo, that you will charge full local rates from the 
western to the eastern termini of your roads.” 

The officers of the Pennsylvania Company, the re. 
Cincinnati & St. Louis, the Baltimore & Ohio, the e 
Shore & Michigan Southern, the Michigan Central, the 
Canada Southern and of numerous other lines signed this 
requisition, and upon it the representatives of the trunk lines 
passed the following resolution: 

‘That the trunk lines, so far as they are in the control of 
roads to competing points from the West, will maintain 
whatever east-bound rates may be agreed to by the Western 
roads, and that they will, upon the request of the Western 
roads, maintain and enforce whatever rates and the percent- 
ages, or either of them, the Western roads may agree upon 
from all competing points to the East, by charging their ‘ocal 
rates, or otherwise.” 

And a committee was appointed to sw 
rates. We have had to complain, and have supplied evi- 
dence that the tariff so established has been Bde pone mc | 
disregarded by the lines presided over by Mr. Vanderbilt 
and working in connection with the New York Central road. 
Papers were sent to the President of the trunk lines execu- 
tive committee, which proved that at Milwaukee the rates 
had been ruthlessly broken down, and traffic which would 
have gone by the Grank Trunk route was sent forward by 
the Lake Shore and by the Canada Southern lines. The 
agents of this company were instru to adhere to the 
tariff, and we lost large quantities of traffic; and are now 
suffering from an observance of engagements entered into 
with those who have from the very commencement disre- 
garded thei. 

Mr. Guildford, the Western Commissioner, was to have 
come here to look into complaints which we had to make, 
but up to this time we have not seen him. 

It is, of course, convenient to get up an excitement in re- 
spect to west-bound rates when such a state of things as I 
have described exists, and can be distinctly proved in 
to the east-bound business, about which there was a tten 
contract, while there has neither been a contract nor an 
engagement entered into by this company in respect to var 
es traffic. 

ave given you these particulars in order that you ma: 
be able to refute statements which will probably sande 
with a view to injuring the Grand Trunk Company, and to 
place those who manage its affairs in a false position. 
not desire, however, unless it should become absolutely nec- 
essary in the interest of the company, to say anything public 
in regard to them. 








Transportation in Congress. 


Representative Whitthorne has introduced a bill giving to 
all laborers and employes of rai chartered by Con- 
eTeSS, or whieh ner ; engaged in inter-State pomenemnn, a 
ten on the property of the respective companies for wages 
due, which shall have priority in equity and right of all 
other claims. 

A bill to prevent discrimination in freight charges is be- 
fore the House Committee on Commerce. Three proposi- 
tions are involved in this bill. First, to prohibit charting 
lower rates on freight for longer than for shorter hauls; se¢- 
ond, to prohibit the payment of draw and third, to re- 
quire the publication of the rates and a notice of five days of 
any proposed change in such rates. 

e following is froma bill regulating immigrant trans- 
portation and the treatment of immigrants, introduced by 
Senator Davis : 


Sec. 19. That the railway companies who may be desirous 
of carrying or forwarding immigrant shall 
with the Commissioner of Immigration sufficient bonds for 
their faithful compliance with the provisions of this act ; they 
shall furnish proper passenger cars, provided with a stove 
and fire when needed, and with a su of clean water for 
drinking and washing, and with sui water-closets and 
prope ventilation. All competing lines of railways that 
ve furnished proper bonds shall be allowed to sell tickets 
over their lines, but not to places which would take immi- 
grants by circuitous and unusual routes. 
canalboats shall furnish the same accommodations to immi- 
t passengers, as to space and food, as ocean steamers. 
any railway or other transportation company shall be con- 
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victed of the violation of this act, and shall a second time 


offend, the Secretary of the Treasury, upon ap ion b 
| the Commissioner of Immigration, may revoke license of 
f | such transportation company to such immigrants, or to 
| sell tickets for the tion of ts. 


| In the House, on the 28th, the following resolution, pre- 


sented by Mr. r, of Indiana, was adopted by a vote of 
174 ayes to 85 nays, the ayes being more than a majority of 
a full house: 

“That in the ju ent of the House, no subsidies in 
wy, bonds, Spa lic land, indorsements, or by pledge of pub- 


lic it, should be granted or renewed by Congress to asso- 
ciations or corporations é: in, or proposing to engage 
in, public or private enterprises; but that all appropriations 


t to be limited to such amount and purposes only as 
be imperatively demanded by the public service.” 


General QMRailroad Wews. 
_ ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. = -_ 
Baltimore & Ohio.—The Baltimore City Council has elect- 
ed the following city directors in this com : George R. 
Berry, Wm. A. Boyd ——7 Clarke, Michael ey, 
D. P: Hoffman, J. B. Stafford, B. F. Ullman. Messrs. Berry, 
Clarke, Coakley and Hoffman are new directors, replaci 


John F. Wiley (deceased), R. T. Banks, Wm. H. Strauss 
T. O. Sollers. 


Boonville, St. Louis & Southern.—This company was latel 
organized by the election of the following directors: J. LD 
Stephens, J. M. Nelson, H. Bunce, C. W. Soubart, Wm. 
Harley, W. 8S. Stephens. The board elected J. L. Stephens 
President; J. M. Nelson, Vice-President; W. 8S. Stephens, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Brattleboro & White Hall.—At the annual meeting in 
Brattleboro, Vt., last week, the following directors were 
chosen: F. Goodhue, C. F. ‘Thompson, A. B. Bailey, O. L. 
Sherman, M. Davi Osgood, J. L. Martin, BE. L. 
Waterman, A. J. Dexter, A. Stoddard, O. 8S. Howard, Wm. 
Harris, Jr., M. S. Colburn, D. L. Kent, C. E. Reed. 

Burlington, Monmouth & Illinois River.—At the annual 
meeting in Monmouth, Il., Jan. 23, the following directors 
(one-third of the board) were chosen: W. K. Johnson, J. F. 
Reichard, Monmouth, Ill.; H. M. B. Wilson, Fairview, Il. 

Central Vermont.—The following circular is dated at St. 
Albans, Vt., Jan. 21, and signed by President Smith: 

‘“Mr. George W. Bentley ving been duly elected to the 
office of Second Vice-President of this company and having 
acce myer position, will enter immediately upon its ap- 
poin juties. 

“The heads of the several departments will, from and 
after this date report to him through the accustomed chan- 
nels, and the details of the business of the road will come 
under his general supervision. 

“The Traffic Department of the road will hereafter be con- 
solidated as follows: A Shorea Freight Department, to be 
under the charge of a General “aes 

“A Local Freight Department, to der the charge of 
a Superintendent of Local Freight Traffic. 

‘* A General Passenger Department, to be under the charge 
of a General Passenger Agent. 

“Mr. i illis has been appointed General Manager 
of the Through 


Cc. 

“The appointees of the Local Freight and the General Pas- 
senger departments will be announced hereafter. 

Chicago & Lake Huron.—Mr. Charles B. Peck has been 
ey receiver, in place of W. L. Bancroft, relieved. 

r. Peck has been Superintendent of the road for some 
time; he was formerly Assistant General Freight Agent of 
the Grand Trunk, and had served previously on the ven- 
worth, Lawrence & Galveston, and the waukee & St. 

















rvise east-bound | Paul. 


Houston, East & West Texas.—The officers of this compa- 
ae Paes, Paul Bremond; 5 6 . C. Ti 
r, John A. Dozier; directors, Pa Bremond, . C. 
Timpson, John A. Dozier, Abraham Groesbeck, T. W. Stew- 
art. 


Intercolonial Railway Insurance Association.—This asso- 
ciation has been organized with the following officers: Presi. 


dent, C. J. Bry: , Montreal; Vice-President, D. Pottinger, 
Moncton, N. B.; Treasurer, Osborne Blois, St. John, N. B.; 
Secretary, W. G. Robertson, St. John, N. B.; District Secre- 


taries, Andrew Rainnie, St. John, N. B.; J. D. Campbell, 
Moncton, N. B.; David White, Truro, N. 8.; C. J. Kerr, 
Campbellton, N. B. 

International Railway Conductors’ Insurance Associa- 
tion.—This association was —— at a meeting held in 
Indianapolis, Jan. 22, when the following officers were chosen: 
President, George W. Tyre, Indianapolis, Cincinnati & La- 
—, ; Vice-Presidents, George Sudduth, Louisville & Nash- 

ille ; John Redmond, Cincinnati Southern, and C. H. Briggs, 
dndianapolis & Vincennes ; Grand Secretary and rer, 
W. B. Commons, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis ; direc- 
tors, William Straight, Indianapolis, Bloomington & West- 
ern; W. N. Sayre, Grand Secretary Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen ; John Lame, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati & Indianapolis ; J. M. Short, Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Indianapolis ; O. W. Merrill, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. 
is. 

Lancaster.—At the annual meeting Jan. 27 the following 
directors were chosen : George W. Howe, George A. Parker, 
Lancaster, Mass.; 8. H. Howe, Boston, Mass.; F. W. War- 
ren, Stowe, Mass.; C. H. Waters, Groton, Mass.; W. E. 
Faulkner, South Acton, Mass.; Amory Ma Ma 5 
Mass.; F. D. Brigham, Hudson, Mass.; Joseph Healy, Bos- 


ton. 

Long Branch & Sea Shore.—At the annual meeting in 
Long Branch, N. J., recently, the following directors were 
chosen: Henry Belden, Jr., I. 8. Coleman, M. 8. Coleman, 
secon Bs, Ore tat Bal Raa 

ey. . Mor e erry, W. 8. Sneden, 
F. Stockton, Benjamin Williamson. : 

Miami Valley & Columbus.—At the annual meeting in 
Jamestown, O., Jan. 16, the following directors were 
chosen: 8. 8. Haines, Waynesville, O.; D. J. Devoe, Joel 
Avery, Painterville, O.; J. C. Clemens, J. Q. Adams, 


Shockly, BD. Selser Levi Counts: R Blaughter, B. Fars 
oc . D. , Levi ° r, B. i- 
+" “Harrisbur , O.; John H. 


son, Midway, O.; Dr. wren J 
Gill, F.C. Lest Columbus, O. 
Montgomery Tap.—A tem organization has been 
by the’ election of t the following directors: J. E. 
McComb, Dr. Price, Lego Tex.; David White, 
White Hall, Tex.; J) Baker, G. W. Blake, Plantersville, 
Tex.; W. D. Cleveland, F. A. Hyatt, Charles Jordan, E. 
Rice, Houston, Tex. board elected Charles Jordan 
President; F. A. Hyatt, Vice-President; G. W. Blake, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 
orthern.—The following appointments are 


Acting Su tendent; M. 
: tend Tackot Agent; J. A. 
uditor. Col. G. ee 


ap general 
Wbithiake i tale 


| 

|__ Pennsylvania,.—Mr. W. M. Phillips, Assistant Engineer of 
Maintenance of Way, has been transferred to the Middle 
| Division, with office in tie, Pa. Mr. R. E. Pettit, 
|late Assistant Engineer of the Middle Division, has been 
| transferred to the Pittsburgh Division, in place of Mr. 
| Petersburg & Worthington.—The first Board of Directors 
| of this new Indiana Company is as follows: 8S. L. Campbell, 
| J. Heberd, M. Hollingshead, George Montgomery, D. J. Mul- 
laney, Wm Porter, R. T. Slocomb. 

Philadelphia & Baltimore Central.—At the annual meet- 
ing, held Jan. 21, the following were elected: President, 
Henry Wood; Directors, David Ae gost Samuel Dickey, 
Edwin Haines, John M. Dickey, Job H. Jackson. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—At the annual meeti: 





in Pitts- 


~ | burgh, Jan. 14, James J. Bennett was re-elected ident, 


and the following directors chosen: James M. Bailey, J. H. 
Devereux, Sohn F. Dravo, Jacob Henrici, David Hostetter, 
Wm. M. Lyon, John Newell, Jacob Painter, John Reeves, 
Joshua Rhodes, James M. Schoonmaker, M. W. Watson. 

Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston.—In addition to the 
officers lately noted, Mr. D. P. Corwin has been re-elected 

retary and Treasurer. 

Poughkeepsie Bridge.—At the annual meeting, held Jan. 
15, the followin directors were chosen: E. L. Bolles, W. 
Ferguson, A. B. Stone, New York; H. G. George 
Innis, John F. Winslow, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Homer Rams- 
dell, Newburg, N. Y.; J. M. Allyn, Hartford, Conn. ; Geo 
F. Wilson, vidence, R. I. e board re-elected A. B. 
Stone, President; H. G. Eastman, Vice-President; Geo: 
Innis, Treasurer; George P. Pelton. Auditor; A. W. Cab e, 

retary. 

Providence, Warren & Bristol.—At the annual meeting in 
Providence, Jan. 28, the following directors were chosen: 
A. E. Burnside, T. P. I. Goddard, Wm. Goddard, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Samuel W. Church, Bristol, R. L.; Wm. R. 
Robeson, Francis M. Weld, Henry A. Whitney, Boston. The 
board re-elected Henry A. Whitney President. 


Seaboard Pipe Line Co.—This sy been organ- 
ized with the following officers: B. B. nson, President; 
R. E. Hopkins, Secretary and Treasurer. The office is at 
Titusville, Pa. 

Shenango & Allegheny.—At the annual meeting in the 
Superintendents office at Greenville, Pa., Jan, 14, Hon. A. 
Y. Egbert was chosen President, with the following direc- 
tors: R. B. Roosevelt, New York; Thomas H. Wells, H. B. 
Wicks, Youngstown, O.; David Derickson, Meadville, Pa. ; 
S. Burke, Cleveland, O.; 8. C. F. Dodd, Franklin, Pa. Mr. 
Thomas H. Wells was chosen First Vice-President; R. B. 
Roosevelt, Second Vice-President; C. A. Derickson, Treas- 
urer; J. T. Blair, Superintendent; T. H. Linnell, Secretary. 


Southern Minnesota Extension.—This omeene was lately 
organized at Lanesboro, Minn., with the following officers; 
J.C. Easton, President; W.C. Van Horne, Vice-President; 
J. K. Brown, Secretary; H.G. Haugan, Treasurer. 


Springfield & New London.—At the annual meeting in 
Springfield, Mass., Jan. 23, the following directors were 
chosen: Gurdon Bill, C. L. Covell, Horace Smith, H. Fuller, 
Jr., Hinsdale Smith, L. J. Powers, C. O. Chapin, H. W. 
Phelps, James Kirkham, J. H. Appleton, V. Perkins, 
Wright, M. R. Tourtelotte. 


Wabash.—Mr. C. R. Morris is oo Master Mechanic 
of the Eastern Division, vice J. B. Morse, resigned. Office 
at Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Waynesburg &} Washington.—At the annual meeting, Jan. 
14, J. G. Ritchie was elected President, with the fol owing 
directors: W. G. W. Day, James Dunn, Thomas Tams, . 
W. Ingram, Clark Hackney, W. A. Hook, A. A. » 
John Ross, H. C. Sayers, Samuel Scott, Henry Swart, Jacob 
Swart. 

White River Valley.—At the annual meeting recently the 


1; following directors were chosen: N. F. Chek, G. E. G 
el, > 


v , 
Beth t.; Dr. C. W. Brigham, Pittsfield, Nelson ay, 
Wm. H. Durkee, Stockbridge, Vt.; C. A. Webber, F. F. 
Washburn, R. H. Tupper, J. B. Rogers, Rochester, Vt. . The 
board elected C. A. Webber, President; R. H. Tupper, Vice- 
President; M. Sylvester, Secretary; Charles Morgan, Treas- 
urer. 

Wisconsin Railroad Commissioner.—Governor Smith of 
Wisconsin has nominated Gen. Jerry Rusk for the office of 
Railroad Commissioner of the State. There is said to bea 
strong opposition to him, and it is thought that the Senate 
will not confirm the appointment. Both the appointment 
and the opposition to it are based on political grounds 
entirely. 


Fast Time on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


The Topeka (Kan.) Commonwealth of recent date says : 
‘‘Mr. Dunn, of the firm of H. B. Claflin & Co., the heavy 
New York dry goods merchants, whose wife was lying at 
the point of death, from =_— consumption, at Manitou, 
Col. telegraphed Colonel Morse on Thursday, chartering a 
special train from Topeka to Pueblo ahead of the regular 
train. As it was a matter of life and death it was desirable 
to reach his destination as soun as possible, which occasioned 
a very rapid run, as the figures below will indicate. The 
train consisted of a sleeping car drawn by engine 238, built 
by the Taunton Locomotive Works, with 62-inch drivers, 
and cylinders 14 by 24. J. W. Griffith ran the engine the 
entire distance, 568 miles, with John Fleming to assist him 
as fireman. 


Time. Miles. 
The train left Topeka at..................022++0-+. 3:05 p, m. 
Left Emporia Junction.........-....:.seeeeeeeeees 4:51 60 
TD cok sch bnoreshescesgeseseghs ot te 7:20 135 
(Coaled and supper.) 
Ee, . cenadaitbncsnienkbeinitehorannes 7:38 
Sc. 2. .cekuvsrceosrehaspeceseearee? 9:54 219 
De TOs sb i 0 <6 5.0055 000 ess crscocdosnvines 12:15a.m. 302 
(Coaled.) 

Dedctbedeted sche cqdbded Sovceeeccessee 12:30 
wins oxcphhs ss omens south agietes 90 eigee 2:26 374 
BE EL, nic vp ccncknecasecssiodeesesnevesecess 4:00 421 
Left be oo RES FP OES 5:35 476 

(Coaled. 
Arrived at Pueblo bosacke’ cess ctek ben g¥esenelvass 7:30 568 


“« This run was made in 16 hours and 25 minutes, inclu 
all stops. Actual running time, about 15 hours and 
minutes. Average speed, including all stops, 8414 miles per 
hour. Y pare between stations, 43 miles per hour; - 
mum, 27. 

‘For a new Western road this is rather an extraordinary 

run, and would indicate excellent condition of the track and 
rolling stock. ‘ 
“At Pueblo the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad had a 
special train in waiting, which conveyed Mr. Dunn to Colo- 
rado Springs, where he took a team Manitou, five miles 
distant, reaching the bedside of his wife only twenty min- 
utes before her death.” 


This run is remarkable not only on account of the time, 
but from the fact that it was made with one engine. The 
only continuous run with one approaching oe that 
we can recall, was on the Pennsylvania ity to 
Pittsburgh, 443 miles. 
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ecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
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THE GRAND TRUNK AND THE WEST-BOUND 
TRAFFIC. 

The troubles with the Boston and New England 
freight rates, which has been talked of so much re- 
cently, is no new phenomenon, but simply the re- 
appearance of an old one. The same thing occurred 
two years ago, and has often before, and without some 
combination among the roads, or more colossal con- 
solidations than have been made heretofore, it will 
doubtless occur frequently hereafter. Indeed, we 
have more than once taken this same example as an il- 
lustration of one of the peculiar phases of unrestricted 
railroad competition. 

Here are two routes between New England and the 
West, say between Boston and Chicago. One is very 
direct and 1,017 miles long; the other reaches Chicago 
by way of Montreal and is 1,174 miles long. The 
Grand Trunk route is thus 157 miles, or 13.4 per cent., 
the longest. Insevere winters it is usually much more 
liable to delay by snow. It is in good order, however, 
and can carry the freight usually probably with but 
half a day’s more allowance of time, and in such a 
winter as the present has been its northern position is 
no objection to it. It cannot, however, run a train 
1,174 miles as cheaply as_ its rivals can 
run one 1,017 miles, but that makes no 
difference to the shippers. Other things being 
equal, they usually prefer the shorter route: but this 
preference is not so strong but that a small difference 
in the rate will induce them to give their goods to the 
long route. Very commorttly, therefore, at least in the 
winter, the agents of the Grand Trunk route in Boston 
and at other competing points in New England, find it 
necessary to ‘‘ shade” rates a little in order to get a sat- 
isfactory business. 

Some years ago, when the Grand Trunk route was 
not only longer, but in much poorer condition than its 
competitors, its inferiority was generally recognized, 
and the road was expected to take freight to the West 
at considerably less than regular rates, or the rates by 
the short line. Of course it was and is not to be ex- 











pected that the Grand Trunk should give up this busi- 
ness because it cannot make so much out of it as its 
competitors do. If its expenses per mile are as great 
as its rivals’ (and they probably are), then a shipment 


which the direct line carries at a cost of $50 would | 
And if for such a ship- | 


cost the Grand Trunk $56.70. 
ment the short line can get $70, while the long one has 
to accept $65, then the latter obtains a profit 
of but $8.30, when the former would clear $20 
from the same work. This, however, interests neither 
the shippers nor the Grand Trunk. What the latter 
wants is to get as much profit as possible for itself. and 
it will continue to work for business as long as the least 
margin is left over the bare cost of carrying it; and its 


53 | managers will not be doing justice to the proprietors 


of the road unless they do so, or secure some equiva- 
lent. 

Considering the community as a whole, as owning 
all the railroads and paying for all the work done by 
them, it is of course pure waste to have any transpor- 
tation done by an inferior route at greater cost than by 
the best route. No one would send shoes by rail from 


2| Boston to Cincinnati by way of Montreal, if he paid 


only the bare cost of the work, or himself received the 
profit above the cost, any more than he would haul the 
goods by that route in his own wagon, were there no 
cheaper conveyance. But although the ultimate aim 
in perfecting the system of railroad transporthtion 
should be the production of the maximum effect of the 
whole system at the minimum expense, with an equi- 
table distribution of the profits, it is at present idle to 
attempt to confine the traffic to the lines which can 
carry it best and cheapest. Every line which can get 
any traffic at any rate which will yield it some profit 
must be expected to have a share of the business or re- 
ceive something in lieu of it. 


But the most striking thing in this New England 


Y | business is the formidable strength of the most indi- 


rect line, which does not even lay claim to more than 
a moderate fraction of the business in question. This 
business is quite valuable, and largely in high-class 
merchandise, but it is but a very small fraction of the 
total west-bound business. Yet we find to-day that a 
contest over shipments from Boston and a few New 
England towns will, if not settled, make it necessary 
to sacrifice probably one-half or more of the profits— 
perhaps all the profits—on all the west-bound business, 
not only from Boston, but from New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, and the adjacent country where 
the rates are governed by those of these great cities— 
a total, perhaps, fifty times as great as the Boston and 
New England business, for which the three lines out of 
Boston compete. Now this gives the Grand Trunk its 
advantage. It has a very small interest in New 
York business (through its line from Buffalo 
to Detroit), and substantially it can say 
that for every dollar which it may lose in a war of 
rates on west-bound traffic, the other lines, which do 
business out of New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
and partly also out of Boston, will lose fifty dollars. 
At best it does not make a great deal out of Boston 
business, and so it cannot lose a great deal. It can 
thus in a manner defy its competitors to do their worst, 
knowing that their losses may be enormous, while its 
will be comparatively trifling. It is thus like a general 
in a commanding position, with a small but almost} 
unassailable force, making terms with an enemy which 
he may injure terribly if the contest be continued. 
Such a position, it must be confessed, is favorable for 
securing an advantageous peace. The small force may 
very likely obtain more than it could ever hope to con- 
quer for itself, because of its power to injure others. 
And this is only one of the examples of the effect of 
unrestrained competition on railroad traffic. It is, too, 
“natural,” in the fullest sSense,—the legitimate result 
of each line separately seeking its best interests with- 
out regard to its competitors, just as a single mercan- 
tile or manufacturing firm does. 

In this case the willingness to make large reductions 
from average paying rates, and even to go far below 
the average cost of carrying, is due to the circum- 
stances of this special traffic, which, paradoxical as it 
may seem, it is profitable to carry for less than cost. 
That is, the railroads do better to take west-bound traf- 
fic at less than the cost of hauling the freight trains 
westward, because the trains must be hauled westward 
just the same, whether there is any freight in them or 
not, and it costs very nearly as much to haul them back 
when empty as when full. Many more cars come east 
loaded than can be filled going west. It is almost or quite 


_| true that any one of the roads, without adding to the 


number or length of its trains, could carry all the 
west-bound business. It is not strange, then, that each 
line should make desperate efforts to fill its empty cars 
bound westward. It adds maternally to its net income 
by adding to its traffic in that direction, even at very 


are sufficient to make the west-bound equal the east- 
bound shipments. 

As we write, it is not impossible that the conflict will 
be settled and a combination made by which the Bos- 
ton and New England business will be divided and the 
rates from all the sea-board cities maintained. The 
report is that the Grand Trunk is perfectly willing to 
agree tosuch a division—on its own terms. And.-it 
has further been reported that the difference between 
what it asked and what was offered it was 10 per cent. 
of the whole business competed for. This seems like a 
formidable difference, and it certainly is a very large 
proportion; but the amount of this 10 per cent. of the 
New England business for which the Grand Trunk 
competes is said to be not asmuch as two days’ business 
out of New York. Yet over such a difference a contest 
may ensue which may destroy the entire profits for 
months on all the through west-hound business—from 
Philadelphia and Baltimore as well as New York and 
New England. 

But if the Grand Trunk and its New England allies 
agree to accept a proportion of the traffic, and the 
traffic is divided as the New York traffic now is, it is 
doubtful whether the arrangement will work 2s well 
as the New York apportionment. In that case, the 
shipper can never be certain that his goods will not go 
by the long route, which at certain seasons of the year 
he is likely to object to very seriously when he has paid 
the full rates of the best route. A shipment made from 
Boston to Cincinnati, consigned to the Hoosac Tunnel 
route and the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & In- 
dianapolis, a line 918 miles long, might go by Montreal 
and Detroit, a distance of 1,157 miles. Some such dif- 
ficulties there are in the New York apportionment, but 
not so pronounced, and dissatisfaction has sometimes 
been caused by them. If they were found formida- 
ble in the case of the Grand Trunk, then it might 
become necessary to modify the plan. and make 
the division either one of assumed net earnings, or 
effect the division of traffic by differences of rates es- 
tablished regularly by the central agency of the com- 
bination in such a way as to give the inferior route its 
agreed proportion of the traffic, which differences 
could readily be ascertained by experiment, and would 
probably have to be changed at different seasons of the 
year in order produce the desired effect. The latter 
would be less advantageous to the inferior line, just in 
proportion to the extent of the reductions necessary to 
bring it the share of the traffic assigned it. 

The Grand Trunk has probably a greater power over 
west-bound than east-bound rates, but the east-bound 
business is so much the greater that it is doubtless 
more important to secure its co-operation in the traffic 
from the West. Taking the year round, it stands more 
nearly on a level with its competitors for this busi- 
ness, having a short line to Montreal, which is the 
fourth exporting grain port, and advantageous steamer 
connections for the great staples of Northwestern ex- 
ports. No division of this traffic has been attempted— 
nothing but asomewhat more earnest attempt than usual 
to maintain agreed rates ; but the time will very likely 
come when an effort will be made to divide this traffic 
also. This may have some effect in leading the trunk 
lines to be firm over what appears a trifling difference 
regarding the division of west-bound business. It will 
, not cost much—not a tithe of what would be gained by 
the maintenance of rates at all the sea-board cities—to 
give the Grand Trunk twice as much of the Boston bus- 
iness as it could ever secure at anything like equal 
rates ; but if this principle of sacrificing for the sake of 
harmony should be applied to the east-bound business, 
the result would be more serious. In this business. 
however, the Grand Trunk’s share is probably more 
important to it than in the west-bound, and if so it 
would be more likely to be made circumspect by the 
prospect of a railroad war. We are not sure of this, 
however ; it certainly must have a smaller share of the 
Northwestern traffic than most of its competitors, and 
in railroad wars it is those who have least to lose that 
are boldest to face the dangers. 


RAILROAD SIGNALS. 


If we were required, for any reason, to abandon the 
use of ordinary language and substitute in its place 
some kind of signs for communicating mformation 
about any important affairs, the first thing to be done 
would seem to be to agree about the meaning of the 
signs to be employed. If one sign or symbol should 
mean yes in New Jersey and no in Pennsylvania, or if 
one sign meant up at one time and down at another, or 
if green designated ‘one thing at this place and another 
thing somewhere else, it is evident that many mistakes 
would be liable to occur. Yet this is almost 
exactly the condition of things which exists in 
relation to railroad signals. The information which 
they are intended to communicate is often 
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the correctness or incorrectness of the information is 
all that stands between hundreds of people and death; 
and yet the very symbols and signs used are still mat- 
ters of mere personal caprice, or possibly their use has 
been the result of merely accidental circumstances. 
All kinds of signals are in use, and on some roads the 
variety of them is so great that the wonder is that con- 
stant errors are not caused by the confusion due to 
this cause. Switches have one kind of signal, bridges 
another, road crossings still another, and at junctions 
there is often a complicated system of flags, balls, 
semaphores and targets that would seem to be suffi- 
cient to confuse the most careful train-men; and, as 
has been intimated before, on some lines these things 
mean one thing and on other lines they mean some- 
thing quite different, and cases are not unusual where 
locomotive runners at one end of their run must obey 
signals which mean one thing, while at the other end 
they mean just the reverse. 


This confusion, not of tongues, but of what might 
be called the language of railroad pantomine, has of 
course often been pointed out. The American Society 
of Civil Engineers, at one time, appointed a committee 
to investigate and report on it. This was done 
in a very inefficient and ineffectual way. The report 
was of a very superficial character, and naturally at- 
tracted very little attention. In the Master Me- 
chanics’ Association the subject of train signals. has 
also been discussed, but somehow it has never been 
formulated into any very definite or exact prin- 
ciples. At present the different railroads, or their offi- 
cers, seem to be in the condition which a few years ago 
existed in England when, as Engineering de- 
scribes it, ‘‘it would seem that for one com- 
pany to adopt and to use the signal employed by another 
was an indignity to which its management felt but 
little inclined to submit.” Experience there has shown, 
as it will show here, the folly of that feeling, and there 
the semaphore signal has almost entirely displaced the 
older and ruder forms of apparatus that were once 
used. Here the great advantages of that form of sig- 
nal have thus far not been recognized, excepting on 
the Pennsylvania and the New York Central & Hud- 
son River Railroad, on each of which it has been used 
to a limited extent, and where its superiority over 
other forms was at once conceded. It is true that on 
various roads different kinds of cumbrous contrivances 
called semaphores have been used, but the simple post 
with an arm which can be extended or depressed to in- 
dicate ‘‘ line clear” or ‘‘ danger,” and whose indications 
are unmistakable and not liable to be confused or misin- 
terpreted, has not thus far received a hospitable recep- 
tion in this country. This is the more surprising, as it 
is coming into almost universal use in Europe. The 
slowness with which it is adopted here is probably 
owing to several causes, the chief of which is that 
most of our, lines are not yet crowded with trains to 
anything like the extent that many roads in Europe 
are, and, therefore, that the necessity for the best 
signals has not been recognized here as it is there. 
Another reason is that the officers in charge of these 
matters on our lines here are so often oblivious to all 
the literature relating to their occupations. If they 
were readers of the publications which have within a 
few years appeared, here and abroad, they would long 
since have had their attention called to the superiority 
of the semaphore signals over all others. 


In the absence of any confederation of railroads, or- 
ganized for the purpose of investigating such subjects, 
and with authority to adopt whatever is recommended 
by such association, it seems that the only way in 
which any uniform system of signals can come into 
use will be by the introduction of some form which, 
by its superiority, will recommend itself over all 
others. If the advantage of semaphore signals 
was once recognized, we believe they would at 
once recommend themselves for all or nearly 
all purposes where fixed signals are now used. 
There seems in fact to be some kind of natural appro- 
priateness or significance in the form of a semaphore 
signal for the purpose for which it is intended. It re- 
sembles in outline very nearly the figure of a man 
standing erect with one arm extended, which is a 
natural gesture employed to arrest any act in another. 
The hero on the stage, when he calls to the villian 
“hold,” always extends his arm, so that the project- 
ing arm of a semaphore seems to be the natural manner 
of expressing “stop.” Besides this, the position and 
form alone of these signals indicate what they mean. 
The difficulty of recognizing colors in certain condi- 
tions of the atmosphere, or positions of the sun in re- 
lation to the object, is very great even when the color 
is quite decided, but the general tendency of all ob- 
jects about a railroad is gradually to approximate to 
black in color, so that nearly all such signals very soon 
lose their brightness and the difficulty of recognizing 
them is then increased, even if the observer is in no 





degree color-blind, which infirmity is much more com- | 


mon, at least to a limited extent, than is ordinarily 
supposed. 

A series of experiments with various signals, to de- 
termine which could be seen at the greatest distance 
and under unfavorable circumstances, would be very 
interesting and useful, and would show, it is thought, 
that the semaphore is the most unmistakable in use. 

While the position of a semaphore arm,when extend- 
ed at right angles to the post, is universally recognized 
as indicating ‘‘ danger,” its position to indicate ‘‘ line 
clear” has not been so definitely established either here 
or in Europe. On some lines, to quote again from an 
article in Engineering, ‘‘the clear signal requires 
the arm to be sheathed within the signal post, 
with others it has to assume the position lit- 
tle short of an angle of. 45 degrees; that 
is something below midway between the danger signal 
and the line formed by the signal post itself. Again 
in some places we have the arm in the horizontal posi- 
tion representing danger, at an angle of 45 degrees 
caution, and sheathed within the post all clear.” 

Probably, as indicated by Engineering, this variance 
in practice is the result of a radical difference in the 
principles of working the lines. It is contended by 
some that a signal of caution which says to the loco- 
motive runner ‘‘the road is not quite clear, but you 
may go on,” should never be given, and that there 
should be but two signals known or given, one for 
‘* line clear” or safety, and the other for ‘‘danger” or 
stop, and the person who gives the signal either knows 
that the line is clear, or he does not know. In the one 
case he should permit a train to go on, in the other 
he should not. Doubtless on a very crowded line the 
absolute system is the only safe one; but for the busi- 
ness of many other roads it is contended that many 
more trains can be run over a road and that the traffic 
can be conducted with much less delay on what is 
called the permissive system, which requires a caution- 
ary signal, than it can if the orders are absoute. 

There can be little doubt of the wisdom of having 
some positive signal and not the absence of one to in- 
dicate line clear. For the same reason, in order to 
avoid mistaking lights in houses or other places at 
night for signal lights, the latter should always be 
colored to indicate both danger and line clear. 

Although the expense of working the block system 
precludes its use on roads with little traffic, yet on all 
lines there are certain localities, such as at junctions, 
draw-bridges and grade crossings, at which the abso- 
lute block system must be used. That is, at a draw- 
bridge every locomotive runner must or should know 
whether the bridge is open or closed. No cautionary 
signal can be allowed at such a place. The same thing 
is true of crossings and main line switches. For all 
these there is no signal equal in efficiency to the sema- 
phore type, and no better way could be adoptedsto 
bring about uniformity than to abandon all of the 
present antiquated styles in use and, wherever an ab- 
solute signal is needed, replace them with a semaphore. 





The Erie Suits. 


As the time for the foreclosure sale of the Erie Rail- 
way came (it was appointed for Jan. 21), the manage- 
ment was overwhelmed with law-suits. We will not 
venture to say how many there are now, and probably 
if we could fix the number it would be con- 
siderably increased by the time our readers will 
see this. There are suits for removal of the receiver 
and for reopening the foreclosure suit, and finally for 
perjury; it being charged that the Receiver intended 
to suppress the fact that most of the interest on the 
bonds was not paid, the non-payment of that interest 
being the reason why he was appointed receiver of the 
property ! Although the suits are numerous, and 
brought in the names of many different people, it is 
noticeable that when the case is investigated, James 
McHenry is found to be the real plaintiff, the nomi- 
nal ones being his agents. Now, considering Mr. 
McHenry’s provious relations with this and other 
American railroads, this is not likely to prejudice peo- 
ple in favor of the suits. Still itis unquestionably Mr. 
McHenry’s privilege to assert his rights, or what he 
thinks his rights, if they are small ip amount, and to 
have an investigation into his charges of corruption, 
imbecility, fraud, wastefulness, and the like; but 
apparéhtly he is determined to miss nothing for lack 
of making charges, and so includes pretty much every- 
thing and everybody, so that a thorough examination of 
all the charges would indefinitely postpone the foreclo- 
sure. 

In one of the cases (in which a plaintiff confesses 
that he has a contingent interest in stock speculations 
which, it was thought, would be favorably affected by 
the suit), charges are made of great wastefulness in the 
operation of the road, to fortify which a comparative 
statement of some of the items of expense on the four 





trunk lines is adduced—said statement being a sheet 
published in Mr. McHenry’s paper some months ago. 
Now it is of course impossible for any one to look over 
the items of expenditure, one after another, on a great 
railroad, and say that this is reasonable and that un- 
reasonable, but one can form some sort of judg- 
ment of the total, if he knows how much work was 
done and how much other roads were paying for doing 
similar work. And the one surprising thing about the 
Erie of late has been the cheapness with which it was 
worked—the low average cost per passenger and ton 
per mile. The cost has been greater than on the 
New York Central and the Pennsylvania, it 
is true; if it had not been it would have been strong 
evidence that some fifty millions of dollars or so had 
been thrown away on the last named roads without 
any useful result whatever. The expenditures 
for improvements per mile of road by these 
two competitors since all three roads stood about 
on a level as_ regarded their physical con- 
dition have probably been five times as great as 
on the Erie. It is particularly exasperating for a rail- 
road officer to be put in charge of an incomplete or 
depreciated line, and then cursed because work is not 
done on it as cheaply as on the most perfect lines in 
the country. The trouble with the Erie most of 
the time has been that not money enough 
was spent on it to keep it in a _ proper 
state of maintenance. On this account its ex- 
penses have fluctuated greatly ; renewals were not al- 
ways made when they should have been, because the 
money could not be had, and the extra expenditures 
would be made when money was to be had, to pay for 
work properly due to a previous year. 

The fault—or a fault—of the Erie reports 
has been, especially when a new administration 
has begun, the concealment of the actual condi- 
tion of the property. The stockholders, confident that 
their property had an immense value above its obliga- 
tions, have put in an administration, and it has in near- 
ly every case flinched from telling them that their 
property was not worth more than one-half nor one- 
third of what they held it at, and what, perhaps, it 
was selling at in the open market. No one 
thanks his agent for depreciating the market value 
of his property; but this it is sometimes the duty of a 
railroad president to do. Usually, until recently, the 
Erie reports have intimated, or have left it easily to be 
inferred, that the shareholders had good prospects be- 
fore them, that the road and its equipment were 
good, so far as they went—that is, of good quality and 
in good condition, and needing only additions of tracks, 
engines, cars, etc., not great renewals of nearly worn out 
material and rolling stock, which was really the case. 
The fact is, the Erie Railway had substantially to be 
made over again, and the work is not yet nearly fin- 
ished; and though this is not inconsistent with having 
it in fair working order, with all the needful patches 
on, making time and assuring safety, it is a very dif- 
ferent thing from having a solid, durable road, with 
equipment of good pattern anda long life before it, 
capable of doing work with the maximum economy. 

In the suits on trial this week testimony of experts 
impugning the accuracy of the accounts has been 
taken, and also rebutting testimony from other experts, 
including such men as Mr. Worcester, the Secretary, 
and Mr.Chambers, the General Auditor,of the New York 
Central. Of course it would be idle to attempt to set 
forth the merits of the points in contest (especially 
without knowing exactly what they are), but, as we 
have said before, the manner in which the suits are 
brought and prosecuted does not prejudice one in favor 
of them, the object really sought is not apparently 
the advantage of any of those interested to any consid- 
erable extent in the property. If, however, a full 
showing of the exact condition of things, and of the 
policy pursued and direction of affairs, shall be brought 
out, perhaps some good will be done, though hardly, 
we should say, to the prosecutors, or prosecutor, in 
these suits. 


ee 


Railroad Earnings in December and in 1877. 


In our table of railroad earnings for the month of Decem- 
ber last we have returns from 26 companies, which have 
altogether 13,734 miles of road, which is about 17}4 per 
cent. of the total mileage in operation in the United States. 
The total earnings of these roads was 0.4 per cent. less than 
in 1876, though their mileage was 4.0 per cent. greater. 
The average earnings per mile thus fell from $519 to $497, 
or 5.2 per cent. Itis not probable that this represents the 
average results of all the railroads in the country, for com- 
paratively few of the important roads have reported, and 
among those whose reports are wanting are all the trunk 
lines and many others whose earnings have largely increased. 
Twelve of the 26 roads reporting show increases, and 14 de- 
creases. The largest increases in earnings per mile are 82 
per cent. on the Denver & Rio Grande, 24}¢ on the Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids & Northern, 17 on the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis, 12 on the Kansas Pacific, and 9)4 on the 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The largest decreases are 18 | 
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And for the same period the receipts at the Atlantic ports | 





on the income of the property are issued for the bonds wiped 


per cent. on the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western, 18 | (New York, Boston, Portland, Montreal, Philadelphia, Balti- | out by the foreclosure. In too many cases the new com- 


on the Central Pacific (which this year is working the long 
Southern Pacific line across the desert), 1314 on the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, and 1014 per cent. on the Chicago & Alton. | 

The comparison is not made with a favorable month. In | 
December, 1876, the earnings per mile of the 26 companies | 
(not all the same as those reporting this year) were nearly 9 
per cent. less than in 1875. | 

For the calendar year 1877 our table has reports from 29 | 
railroads with 14,701 miles of road, or about 18°4 per cent. | 
of the total of the country now in operation. With an ag- | 
gregate increase of 4.7 per cent. in mileage, these roads show | 
a decrease of 0.6 per cent. in gross earnings, and the average | 
earnings per mile have fallen from $6,250 to $5,934, or 5.1) 
per cent. Still nineteen of the twenty-nine roads show some | 
increase in earnings, both total and per mile, and more than | 
double the aggregate decrease is suffered by one of the roads | 
reporting—the Central Pacific, which has always published | 
reports, whether earnings were favorable or the reverse, | 
which is more than can be said of most companies. Its de- 
crease in total earnings has been chiefly if not wholly due to 
the failure of the last wheat crop, coming after an unprece- 
dentedly large one; but its very large decrease of earnings 
per mile is due to the addition to the system operated of 
a large new mileage with a very thin traffic. 

For the year few of the roads have any large increases in 
earnings per mile, the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern leading with 1214 per cent., followed by the Kansas | 
Pacific with 94%, and the Hannibal & St. Joseph with 7%. | 
The large decreases in earnings per mile for the year are 2614 
per cent. on the Central Pacific; 21}¢ on the Toledo, Peoria 
& Warsaw; 201% on the Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston; 
1714 on the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western; and 12% 
on the Chicago & Alton. 

Not the least: notable thing in this table of yearly earnings | 
is the absence from it of any road with heavy earnings per 
mile. There isa large number in the country which earn 
from $10,000 to $30,000 per mile, but only a single one of 
these has reported—the Philadelphia & Erie—and there are 
only four which earned $8,000 or more, and the average of 
the 29 roads is one-eighth less than was reported in Poor’s 
Manual as the average of 73,500 miles of road in 1876. 
Thus the roads reporting are not even of average import- 
ance, and this makes any general conclusion from their 
average results still more untrustworthy. 





West-Bound Rates to be Restored. 


As we go to press we learn that at the meeting of the 
managers at the Brevoort House, Wednesday, a proposal to 
submit the question of difference between the Boston 
roads to the arbitration of Mr. Albert Fink was agreed to, 
and that, pending the investigation which must precede his 
decision, rates from Boston westward should be restored, be- 
ginning Friday, Feb. 1. As thisis a proposal which the Grand 
Trunk itself makes, it is supposed that it will be accepted 
without hesitation. 

The evening of the same day a conference was to be held 
concerning east-bound rates, which have been worse de- 
moralized than before, for the past week, but no result has 
been reported as we go to press. There does not seem to be 
much confidence that rates will soon be restored in 
this business, though the heavy traffic favors such 
a restoration. The time already lost is of great 
importance. Freight is said to be taken freely at 25 cents 
per 100 Ibs. from Chicago and Milwaukee to New York, and 
the time is not far distant when rates cannot be restored on 
grain, for long before navigation opens grain will be held 
for the low water rates unless the rail rates are lower than 
the regular rate now. Apparently, the great winter busi- 
ness, which might have been made the most profitable in the 
history of the railroads, will produce but moderate returns 
after all. 

Record of New Railroad Construction. 

This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Rochester & State Line.—Completed by laying track from 
Double Mill Bridge, N. Y., to Salamanca, 3 miles. 

Central Branch, Union Pacific.—Extended from Clyde, 
Kan., west to Concordia, 15 miles. 

Kansas City, Burlington & Santa Fe.—Extended 5 miles, 
to a point 10 miles southwest from Williamsburg, Kan. 

St. Johns & Indian River.—Completed from Titusville, 
Fla., west to Salt Lake, 8 miles. 

Lake Brie & Louisville.—Extended from St. Mary’s, O., 
southward to Minster, 11 miles. 

Fort Scott, Southeastern & Memphis.—Extended south- 
ward 8 miles to Findlay City, Kan. 

Springfield, Jackson & Pomeroy.—Extended from South 
Charleston, O., southeast to Washington Court House, 22 


miles. Itis of 3 ft. gauge. Thisis a total of 72 miles of 
new railroad. 











Tae WintTER GRAIN MOVEMENT for the seven weeks from | 
Dec. 1 to Jan. 19, according to the statistics of the New | 
York Produce Exchange, showed the following results for | 
five years: 

The receipts of the Northwestern markets (St. Louis, Pe- | 
oria, Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, Detroit, Toledo and Cleve- 
land) were, in bushels: 

78. 1877. 1876. 1875: 1874. 
17,331,183 16,778,110 16,770,893 9,369,247 21,907,811 

The receipts of the last week of the seven this year were | 
much thelargest of the whole winter and nearly one quarter | 
of the total receipts of the seven weeks. 

The shipments from the same markets for the same seven 


weeks were: | 
1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. | 
8,775,970 7,424,111 7,615,491 4,692,433 9,860,579 | 


| published, long after the reorganization is completed, and 


more and New Orleans) were: | 
1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 
21,239,906 12,938,916 12,199,442 10,177,054 
Thus the receipts at the seaboard were 64 per cent. greater 
this winter than last. These receipts, however, are brought 
forward at a considerable reduction from the regular agreed | 
rate of 40 cents per hundred from Chicago to New York. | 
Still this is a vast improvement over last winter’s business, | 
when most of the grain was carried on contracts at not more 
than 20 cents per hundred. If we assume that the reduction 
this winter has been as much as one-quarter of the regular | 
rate, this would still give the railroads a gross income from | 
grain transportation 126 per cent. greater than last winter, 
with a very much greater increase in the net earnings. | 


If allthe grain arriving at the Atlantic this winter has | 
paid on an average 30 cents per 100 lbs. from the North- | 
western markets to the seaboard, then the trunk lines and 
their immediate connections must have taken in about | 
$3,400,000 for grain in seven weeks. 

THE GRAND TRUNK MANAGER, Mr. Hickson, has written 
a letter to defend the position of his company. The chief 
point is the denial that the company has broken any agree- 
ment, not having made any with regard to the west-bound 
business, which is true. He also charges that it was not his 
road or connections that began the cutting of east-bound 
rates, but the Vanderbilt roads; and that his application to 
have the penalty enforced in accordance with the Windsor 
House agreement made last October has never received any 
attention. There is no doubt that there has been a great 
deal of misrepresentation in the newspapers with regard to 
the Grand Trunk’s position, as there has been and is con- 
stantly with regard to most of the railroad agreements. 
The impression seems to have existed that the Grand Trunk 
was a party toa combination on west-bound business, 
which has not been the case, and alsosthat there is a “pool” 
on east-bound traffic, the lack of which, indeed, seems to be 
at the bottom of the present troubles. The Grand Trunk 
may be needlessly aggressive about west-bound business; we 
have elsewhere endeavored to show that it has great power 
to injure others without great damage to itself in connection 
with this business, and like most companies and individuals it 
probably uses its power to further its own advantage; but 
we believe it breaks no engagement by taking freight west at 
reduced rates. 








THE ANTI-SUBSIDY RESOLUTION, passed in the House of 
Representatives last Monday by an immense majority, 
would be, if Congressmen were not so accustomed to saying 
and doing things ‘‘in a Pickwickian sense,” a death-blow to 
all hopes of a vote of Government aid, direct or indirect, to 
the Texas & Pacific or any other road this year. But it was 
remarked that many of those who voted for a similar resolu- 
tion in the last Congress did it with such mental reservations 
that they were able, almost immediately thereafter, to work 
heartily for the Texas & Pacific subsidy, and this may be 
true now, when the majority in favor of the resolution is 
much smaller. 

THE WINTER PACKING is so far favorable, in spite of the 
md weather, which however has been favorable for fatten- 
ing hogs, if not for packing them. For the period of Nov. 1 
to Jan. 19, the number of hogs purchased in the Northwest 
is reported to have been 4,464,424, against 4,298,558 last 
year. Nearly one-third of the whole number were packed in 
Chicago. The exports of pork products are not quite up to 
last year’s for the same time (110,163 tons against 116,920), 
in spite of the much lower prices, which latter, of course, 
have a bad effect on the purchases of the Northwest and on 
the traffic due thereto. 


BRIDGE-BUILDERs will be glad to hear of the construction 
of a few more railroads like the new Swinton & Knottingly 
line in England, now approaching completion, which, though 
only 14 miles long, has eighty-six bridges. 


We give this year, as usual, for convenience of reference, 
a series of brief notes on the history of the railroad com- 
panies of the United States which are in default on their 
bonded or other debt. The list is not intended to include all 
the companies now in default, but only to present in con- 
densed form such changes as may have occurred during the 
year. We have clased them under three heads: 1. Those 
whose property has been sold under foreclosure or other ju- 
dicial process, or which have been reorganized after sale 
in the previous year. 2. Those which have made new 
defaults. 3. Those in whose cases foreclosure proceedings 
have been begun, or other steps taken toward settlement. 

I.—SALES AND REORGANIZATIONS. 

The sales and reorganizations of the year have been num- 
erous, but do not include many important companies. We 
have endeavored to give in the reorganizations theghanges 
in securities, but in many cases this is not possible. Some- 
times there seems to be a disposition to avoid publicity as 
much as possible; in many cases no accurate information can 
be obtained until annual reports or similar documents are 


often the affair is in the hands of a purchasing committee or 
similar body, which cannot readily be reached. As in former 
years, very few sales and reorganizations reduce the total 
amount of outstanding securities. Frequently the new com- 
panies formed reduce considerably the amount of absolute 
interest-bearing obligations, but in most cases income bonds, 
preferred stock, and other securities with interest depending 





panies start out with a cumbrous and complicated capital 
account, their property represented by an enormous amount 
of so-called securities, a large part of which are really val- 
ueless. 

The companies included under this head are as follows: 

Alabama & Chattanooga.—This road was sold in Mobile, 
Jan. 22, to satisfy the Receivers’ certificates, the bondholde~s 
who bought it at foreclosure sale having failed to proviae 
for them. The property was bought in for the certificate 
holders, who subsequently transferred it to some of the bond- 
holders, represented by Baron Erlanger, of Frankfort. The 
transfer was approved by the Court, and the purchasers have 
organized the Alabama & Great Southern Company, but 


| have not yet complied with all the conditions of sale. The 


road is 296 miles long. 

Arkansas Central.—Sold at Helena, Ark., July 26, under 
foreclosure of mortgage, there being $720,000 first, and 
$700,000 second-mortgage bonds, the former guaranteed by 
the State of Arkansas. Bought by John T. Horner, Trustee, 
for $40,000. The road isof 3 ft. gauge, from Helena to 
Clarendon, 48 miles. No reorganization is reported. 

Ashburnham.—Sold Jan. 10, 1878, at Fitchburg, Mass., 
under the foreclosure of a mortgage for $12,000. Bought for 
$11,500 by the trustee, who subsequently transferred it to 
George O. Winchester, who is largely interested in the road. 
It is three miles long, from South Ashburnham, Mass., to 
Ashburnham Centre. 

Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line.—This company was formed 
Feb. 21 by the bondholders who last year bought the Atlan- 
ta & Richmond Air Line at foreclosure sale. The new com- 
pany issues $1,700,000 stock for overdue coupons and similar 
claims; $500,000 preferred mortgage bonds for equipment 
and improvements of road, and $4,250,000 bonds to replace 
the old first-mortgage bonds. The new company took pos- 
session of the road April 16, 1877. The road is 266 miles 
long, from Charlotte, N. C., to Atlanta, Ga. 

Buffalo & Jamestown.—Sold under foreclosure in Buffalo, 
N. Y., Sept. 11. The road extends from Buffalo to James- 
town 6614 miles, and had a funded debt of $1,125,000. The 
city of Buffalo was chief owner of the stock, holding 
$1,000,000, and the towns on the line held most of the 
balance. Bought for $1,000,000 by the bondholders, who 
organized the Buffalo & Southwestern Company late in the 
year. 

Cayuga.—Sold July 26 by the trustees under the first 
mortgage for $800,000, and bought in for $20,000 by the 
bondholders. The road is 38 miles long, from Cayuga, N. 
Y., to Ithaca, and was sold once before, in 1874, under fore- 
closure of second mortgage. It has not been reorganized, 
but is worked for the purchasers by the Lehigh Valley 
Company. 

Central, of Iowa.—Sold at Marshalltown, Ia., July 19, 
under foreclosure of mortgages, the outstanding bonds 
amounting to $4,527,000. Bought for $5,192,390 by the 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, Trustee. The reorganiza- 
tion has not been completed, owing to differences among the 
bondholders, and an appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court is pending. The road runs from Albia, Ia., to North- 
wood, 189 miles. 

Charlotteburg & Green Lake.—The creditors, who bought 
the Green Pond Railroad at bankrupt sale in 1876, last year 
organized this company, taking stock for their debts. The 
road is four miles long, from Charlotteburg to the Timber 
Brook Mine, and is used chiefly for carrying iron ore. 

Chicago, Danville & Vincennes.—The Illinois Division, 
from Dolton to Danville, 108 miles, was sold under fore- 
closure in Chicago, Feb. 7, and bought by the bondholders for 
$1,450,000. The Indiana Division, 23 miles of finished and 
30 of unfinished road, was sold in Indianapolis, Feb. 9, and 
bought by the bondholders for $115,000. The total funded 
debt by the last report was $3,913,000, of which $1,500,000 
was secured on the Indiana Division. The purchasers have 
organized the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Company, but we 
are not informed as to the new securities. 

Chicago & Illinois Southern.—This road, originally the 
Decatur, Sullivan & Mattoon, was sold in Springfield, M1., 
March 18, under foreclosure of first mortgage. Bought for 
$87,000 by the bondholders, who have since organized the 
Decatur, Mattoon & Southern Company. The property con- 
sists of 38 miles of road, from Mattoon, Ill., to Hervey City, 
and a part interest in 10 miles, from Hervey City to Decatur. 

Cincinnati & Terre Haute.—Sold under foreclosure of the 
first mortgage in Terre Haute, Ind., Jan. 31, and bought by 
W. R. McKean and others for $75,000. It is completed 
from Terre Haute to Markland, 26 miles. It has since been 
operated by the purchasers, no reorganization having been 
completed. 

Clover Hill.—Sold at Richmond, Va., April 26, and bought 
by the bondholders for $45,200. The property included 21 
miles of railroad, used chiefly for carrying coal, and some 
coal land and mines. The purchasers lately organized the 
Bright Hope Railroad & Coal Company. 

Detroit, Eel River & Illinois.—Sold in Logansport, Ind., 
July 6, and bought by trustees for the bondholders, who 
have since organized the Eel River Railroad Company. The 
bonded debt was $2,064,000 first and $500,000 second- 
mortgage bonds; the new company issues $4,000,000 stock. 
The road extends from Butler, Ind., to Logansport, 93 miles. 

Evansville, Owensboro & Nashville.—Sold at bankrupt 
sale in Owensboro, Ky., May 29, and bought by some of the 
larger creditors for $60,000. They subsequently organized 
the Owensboro & Nashville Company and now operate the 
road, which runs from Owensboro, Ky., to the Paducah & 
Elizabethtown, 35 miles. 

Georgia Western.—The graded road-bed and right of way 
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of this unfinished road were sold at sheriff's sale May 1, and | 


bought by Col. T. Alexander for $25,000. The road is in- 
tended torun from Atlanta, Ga., to Decatur, Ala., and is 
partly graded for 25 or 30 miles westward from Atlanta. 

Gilman, Clinton & Springfield.—This road, bought at fore- 
closure sale last year by the bondholders, was transferred 
by them to the Illinois Central Company July 1, 1877, on 
terms not made public. A formal organization of a new 
company, the Chicago & Springfield, was made. The road 
is 111 miles long, from Gilman, IIL, to Springfield, and is 
now worked by the [Illinois Central as the Springfield Di- 
vision. 

Great Southern.—Some land and the right of way from 
Jesup to the Florida line, all the property of this company 
in Georgia, was sold at Receiver’s sale in July and bought in 
for 4 trifling sum by Mr. Clary, of Jesup. 

Gulf, Western Texas & Pacific.—Sold April 4 under fore- 
closure of a mortgage, under which $1,386,000 bonds are 
reported to have been issued. The line is completed from 
Indianola, Texas, to Cuero, 70 miles. Bought for $100,000. 
by Charles Morgan, of New Orleans, who has always been 
chief owner of the property. 

Hannibal & Naples.—Sold in New York May 22 by A. B. 
Baylis, trustee under the first mortgage, for $675,000. There 
was also a second mortgage for $225,000. Bought for 
$250,000 by A. M. White, of New York. The road extends 
from Naples, [ll., to the Hannibal.bridge, 46 miles, with a 
branch of 6 miles to Pittsfield; it continues to be worked by 
the Wabash Company for the purchaser. 

Jersey City & Albany.—Sold at Hackensack, N. J., June 
22, under foreclosure of the first mortgage for $850,000, and 
bought by the bondholders. The road is 12 miles long, from 
Ridgefield Park, N. J., to Tappantown, and is not now ope- 
rated. 

Kent County.—This road was sold at foreclosure sale in 
Chestertown, Md., Feb. 15, and bought by the trustees for 
$33,450. The road extends from Parsons, Md., to Massey’s, 
26 miles, and had $400,000 bonds outstanding. The sale 
was not confirmed until near the close of the year, exception 
having been taken by some of the bondholders, who charged 
unfair dealing on the part of the trustees. 

Keokuk, Iowa City & Minnesota.—The property of this 
company, consisting of a partly graded road-bed between 
Keokuk, Ia., and Iowa City, was sold under foreclosure, in 
April, and bought in by the trustees for $60,000. It has 
been since transferred to a new organization, the Keokuk & 
Northwestern Company, which purposed completing the line, 


* but has done nothing as yet. 


Lake Erie, Evansville & Southwestern.—Sold under fore- 
closure in Seymour, Ind., Oct. 31, and bought for $6,100 by 
some of the bondholders, subject to certain claims now in 
litigation. We have no report of the bonded debt, and no 
notice of any reorganization. The road is 20 miles long, 
from Evansville, Ind., to Boonville. 

Lake Erie & Louisville.—This road was sold in Fremont, 
O., Feb. 24, under foreclosure of & first mortgage for 
$300,000, there being also a second mortgage for $590,000. 
It was bought for $250,000 by the bondholders, who organ- 
ized a new company by the same name with a capital stock 
of $1,500,000. Some arrangements have been made to ex- 
tend the road, which now is 87% miles long from Fremont, 
O., to St. Mary’s. 

Lake View & Collamer.—This light surburban line from 
Cleveland to Euclid, 7!¢ miles, was sold under foreclosure in 
Cleveland, O., Nov. 3, subject to prior liens for: $30,000. 
Bought for $11,775 by parties interested in its working. 

Lake Superior & Mississippi.—Sold at St. Paul, Minn., 
May 1, under foreclosure of the first mortgage for $4,492,000; 
there was also anincome mortgage for $3,200,000. Bought 
for $500,000 by the bondholders, who subsequently organ- 
ized the St. Paul & Duluth Railroad Company. We have 
not the particulars of the new organization, but understand 
that preferred stock was issued for the old bonds, and the 
new company has no bonded debt. The road is 156 miles 
long. 

Lexington & St. Lowis.—Sold in St. Louis, March 1, under 
a trust deed for $900,000; there were also $800,000 second- 
mortgage bonds and $200,000 floating debt. Bought for 
$150,000 by the bondholders, who afterwards organized the 
St. Louis & Lexington Company, and continued the lease to 
the Missouri Pacific. The road runs from Lexington, Mo., 
to Sedalia, 55 miles. 

Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington.—Sold in Louisville, 
Ky., Oct. 1, under foreclosure of second mortgage, the sale 
being made subject to prior mortgages amounting to $3,- 
107,000. Bought for $731,000 by a committee represent- 
ing the second-mortgage bondholders and floating-debt cred- 
itors, who have organized a new company by the same 
name, under an agreemént providing for the issue of $1,- 
500,000 preferred and $600,000 common stock and $1,000,- 
000 new bonds, in addition to the old bonds remaining. The 
new bonds are to be used partly in exchange for over due 
coupons, and the other securities exchanged for the bonds 
extinguished by the sale (about $900,000) and other claims. 
The company owns 176 miles and works 208 miles of road. 

Louisville, New Albany & St. Louis.—The finished section 
(18 miles) in Illinois was sold under foreclosure in Springfield, 
fil, Aug. 30, and bought for $5,000 by the bondholders, who 
have lately organized the St. Louis & Mount Carmel Com- 
pany. 

Mansfield, Coldwater & Lake Michigan.—Sold Aug. 28 
under foreclosure of the first mortgage for $1,600,000, the 
sale including 44 miles of completed road from Mansfield, 
O., to Tiffin, and the right of way and franchises thence to 
the Michigan State line. Bought for $500,000 by the bond- 
holders, who afterwards transferred the completed section 


to the Northwestern Ohio Company, on terms not made pub- | Kan., Oct. 29, and bought for $36,000 by H. H, Butterworth |» 


lic. The road was and continues to be worked by the Penn- 
sylvania Company. 

Marietta, Pittsburgh & Cleveland.—Sold at Cambridge, O., 
June 13, under foreclosure of first mortgage, there being 
23,500,000 bonds outstanding. Bought by Cyrus W. Field, 
agent for the bondholders, for $200,000. The road has since 
been operated by the purchasers; it is 98 miles long, from 

| Marietta, O., to Canal Dover, with 514 miles of coal branches. 
| It has been proposed to consolidate it with the Valley Rail- 
road Company, which has done some work on a road from 
Cleveland to Canal Dover. 

Maryland & Delaware.—Sold in Easton, Md., Dec. 20, 
| under decrees of foreclosure of a first mortgage for $850,000. 
| There was also a second mortgage for $150,000. Bought for 

$94,200 by an agent of the bondholders. The road is 52 
| miles long, from Clayton, Del., to Oxford, Md. 
| Memphis Branch.—Sold in Rome, Ga., Aug. 14, to satisfy 
| the lien of the State of Georgia for interest paid on endorsed 
| bonds. Bought for $9,100 by Wm. Phillips, who, it was 
| said, intended to take up the rails and use them elsewhere. 

The road had five miles of narrow-gauge track from Rome 
westward, and 12 miles more graded. . 

Memphis & Little Rock.—Sold at Hopefield, Ark., April 27, 
the purchasing bondholders paying $275,000 and assuming 
about $225,000 Receiver’s debts. The bonded debt of the 
old company was $1,300,000 first and $1,000,000 second- 
mortgage bonds. The purchasers at once organized a new 
company by the same name, taking stock for the old bonds. 
The road is 131 miles long. 

Mississippi Central.—Sold at Jackson, Miss., Aug. 23, 
under foreclosure of the consolidated mortgage. The sale 
was made subject to prior mortgages for $4,273,000; the 
consolidated bonds, $3,273,500, and $5,000,000 income bonds 
were wiped out by the sale. The road, which was 350 miles 
long, was bought for $425,000 by the consolidated bondhold- 
ers, who organized the Central Mississippi Company. This 
has Since been consolidated with the New Orleans, Jackson 
& Northern as the Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans Com- 
pany, which is substantially owned by the Illinois Central. 

New Haven & Redstone.--This partly-finished road from 
Brownsville, Pa., to Comellsville, 10 miles, was sold under 
execution in Uniontown, Pa., Aug 31, and bought for $10,- 
175 by the contractors, who are said to have acted in the in- 
terest of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

New Orleans, Jackson & Great Northern.—This road, 206 
miles long, was sold in New Orleans, March 17, under fore- 
closure of the consolidated mortgage for $3,559,000, and 
subject to prior mortgages for $4,441,000. It was bought 
by the bondholders, who organized the New Orleans, Jack- 
son & Northern Company, issuing stock ($355,900) for the 
over due coupons, and executing a general mortgage to cover 
the prior liens, and a second mortgage to replace the former 
consolidated bonds. The new company has since been con- 
solidated with the Central Mississippi as the Chicago, St. 
Louis & New Orleans. 

North & South, of Georgia.—This narrow-gauge road, 
from Columbus, Ga., to Hamilton, 23 miles, was sold to sat- 
isfy the State lien in Columbus, Sept. 4. It was bought for 
$40,500 by parties in Columbus, but they have failed to 
comply with the terms of sale, and it will probably be re- 
sold. 

Paducah & Memphis.—Sold under foreclosure in New 
York, April 30, and bought by the trustees for account of 
the bondholders for $105,000. The bonded debt was $1,541,- 
000, and the company had two sections of road completed, 
from Paducah, Ky., to Trimble, Tenn., 78 miles, and from 
Memphis, Tenn., to Covington, 37 miles, with a partly 
graded gap of 53 miles between them. The road is still 
operated by the purchasing trustees. 

Paducah & Elizabethtown.—The bondholders who bought 
the main line of the Louisville, Paducah & Southwestern in 
1876 last year organized this company. The road owned is 
185 miles long, from Paducah, Ky., to Elizabethtown; the 
stock authorized is $4,178,000, representing the old bonds 
($3,000,000) and unpaid coupons. 

Peoria & Rock Island.—Sold April 4, under a decree of 
foreclosure granted by the United States Circuit Court, the 
sale being made subject to a mortgage for $150,000 having a 
prior lien on a part of the road, and to a contract under 
which the Coal Valley Mining Company receives a royalty 
on all coal passing over the line. The mortgage foreclosed 
was for $1,500,000, and there was also a second mortgage 
for $389,000; the road is 91 miles long, from Peoria, Ill., to 
Rock Island. Bought for $550,000 by R. R. Cable, of Rock 
Island. A new company, the Rock Island & Peoria, has 
since been organized with a capital of $1,500,000; it is said 
to be controlled by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

Philadelphia & Chester County.—This unfinished road 
was sold to satisfy a contractor’s lien, in Philadelphia, Aug. 
6, and bought in for $100 by the claimant. 

Pittsburgh & Northwestern.—-The property and franchises 
of this company (which owned no completed road) were sold 
utider execution for debt in Pittsburgh, Pa., March 20. 
Bought for $500 and transferred to a new company known 
as the Pittsburgh, New Castle & Lake Erie. 

Such property as remained to the Plymouth, Kankakee & 
Pacific Company was sold under foreclosure at Momence, 
Ill, June 12, and bought by the bondholders. No track was 
ever laid on the road. 

Rochester, Nunda & Pennsylvania.—Sold at Mount Mor 
ris, N. Y., May 7. The debt is stated at $171,000, and there 
is 20 miles of road completed, but never worked. The pur- 
chasers, Frank Lake, of ’‘Nunda, N. Y., and others paid 
$5,000 for the road and afterwards organized the Rochester, 
'Nunda & Pittsburgh Company. 

St. Joseph & Topeka.—Sold under foreclosure in Troy, 


| 





and John 8S. Damon. The road is 13 miles long, from 
Wathena, Kan., to Doniphan Junction, forming part of a 
cut-off from St. Joseph to Atchison. It was built chiefly 
with bonds voted by St. Joseph; it has not been regularly 
worked of late and has made no reports. 

St. Louis, Lawrence & Western.—The eastern section of 62 
miles from Pleasant Hill, Mo., to Lawrence, Kan., was sold 
Feb. 23, under foreclosure of a mortgage for $1,000,000, 
and bought for the bondholders'for $200,000. The western 
section of 31 miles from Lawrence to Carbondale was sold 
under a separate decree, Aug. 29, and bought by Robert E. 
Carr for $48,335. The line from Pleasant Hill to Lawrence 
is now operated by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which 
company is understood to own or at least to control it. 

Schuylerville & Upper Hudson.—This road, partly graded 
fsom Mechanicsville, N. Y., to Fort Edward, 27 miles, was 
sold under foreclosure of mortgage in July, and bought for 
$10,000 for the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company. 

Southern Minnesota.—This road was sold Feb. 10 under fore- 
closure of the second or equipment mortgage, for $1,252,000, 
and subject to the first or construction mortgage for $3,340, - 
000. Bought by the bondholders, who soon after organized 
a newcompany by the same name. No details of the re- 
organization have been made public. It is 170 miles long. 

South Mountain Iron.—Sold in Philadelphia, May 15, the 
sale being made under foreclosure of a first mortgage for 
$200,000 on 17 miles of railroad, from Carlisle, Pa., to Bon- 
nybrook, and subject to a mortgage for $150,000, which is 
a first lien on 20,000 acres of iron land held by the company. 
Bought for $10,000 for account of the Cumberland Valley 
Railroad Company, which owned all the bonds. 

Springfield, Athol & Northeastern.—The old road, 30 miles 
from Athol, Mass., to Barrett, was sold July 2, and the 
Springfield Extension of 18 miles July 5, to satisfy judg- 
ments for $117,000 for money advanced by Willis Phelps, 
who bought in the property for $11,000. The sale was made 
subject to mortgages for $600,000. 

Syracuse & Chenango.—Sold in Syracuse, N. Y., March 
17, under foreclosure of the first mortgage for $1,142,550. 
Bought for $162,500 by the bondholders, who have since 
organized the Syracuse, Chenango & New York Company. 
The road extends from Syracuse, N. Y., to Earlville, 43 
miles, and was sold once before, in 1873, under foreclosure 
of a second mortgage. 

Tennessee & Pacific.—Sold at Nashville, Tenn., Aug. 3, to 
satisfy an unpaid balance due on a former purchase from 
the State. Bought by the Nashville, Chattanooga & &St. 
Louis Company, which had previously bought all the stock. 
It is 31 miles long, from Nashvillé to Lebanon. 

Yicksburg & Nashville-—Some 25 miles of graded road- 
bed, all the property of this company, was sold at Okolona, 
Miss., Dec. 3, under an execution issued by the United States 
Court. Bought in by the contractors. 

f7allkill Valley.—Sold at Rondout, N. Y., June 5, under 
foreclosure of the first mortgage for $776,000. It was sold 
once before under foreclosure of second mortgage. The 
bondholders, who bought the road, organized a new com- 
pany by the same name under an agreement which pro- 
vided for the issue of $675,000 preferred and $325,000 
common stock, $250,000 first-mortgage and $500,000 income 
bonds, the old bondholders receiving 40 per cent. in income 
bonds and 60 per cent. in stock. The road is 33 miles long, 
from Montgomery, N. Y., to Kingston; the new company 
has changed its gauge from 6 ft. to 4 ft. 844 in. 

Wheeling, Pittsburgh & Baltimore.—Sold in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Aug. 30, under a judgment sued out in the United 
States Courts by the contractors who built the road (then 
the Hempfield Railroad) 20 yearsago. Bought for $4,100 
and the amount of the judgment ($103,000) by Wm. Keyser 
for the Baltimore & Ohio Company, which has worked the 
road for some years. It is 32 miles long, from Washington, 
Pa., to Wheeling, W. Va. 

Wilmington & Seaside.—This short local road was sold 
under execution in Wilmington, N. C., in April, and bought 
for $3,000 by Mayor Canaday, of Wilmington. 

Wilmington & Western.—Sold under foreclosure in Wil- 
mington, Del., April 25, and bought by the bondholders for 
$5,000. The outstanding bonds amounted to $500,000 
and the floating debt to $100,000. The purchasers organ- 
ized the Delaware Western Company, taking stock for their 
old bonds. The road extends from Wilmington, Del., to 
Landenburg, Pa., 20 miles. 

Worcester & Somerset.—Sold Oct. 2, under foreclosure of 
a mortgage for $50,000, and bought for $4,600 by George 
A. Rahm for the bondholders. No reorganization is re- 
ported. The road is nine miles long, from Newtown Junc- 
tion to Newtown, Md., and is a branch of the Eastern Shore 
road. 

The number of sales chronicled above is 59, covering 
3,674 miles of completed railroad, or at least of road on 
which track was laid. 

The lists of new defaults and of cases in which foreclosure 
proceedings have been begun remain to be given next week. 


General i 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








Meetings. 


Meetings will be held as follows: 

Providence & Worcester, annual meeting, at the passenger 
| station in Providence, R. I., Feb. 4, at 10 a. m. 

| Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, annual meeting, at the 
| office, No. 26 Exchange Place, New York, Feb. 19, at 10, a. 
| m. Transfer books are closed from Jan. 30 to Feb. 28. 

| Summit Branch and Lykens Valley, annual meeting, at the 
| office, No. 233 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, at 1.80 


. m. 
United States Rolling Stock Company, annual meeting at 
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the office, No. '74 Wall street, New York, Feb. 11, at noon. 


Dividends. 
Dividends have been declared as follows: 
Louisville & Nashville, 114 per cent., payable Feb. 11. 
Mobile & Montgomery, 244 per cent., gold, semi-annual, 
payable Feb. 7. 


: RAILROAD EARNINGS IN DECEMBER. 





| MILEAGE. 
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cent., quarterly on common stock, payable Feb. 1. | Indianapolis, Bl’m’gton & West.) 3 OS RS l wokenes | 93,117 lS ee 20,539, 18.1) 271 330 
The Louisvil e & Nashville declared a 114 per cent dividend | International & Great Northern) 516, 507 ee 1.8} 201,258 213,918) ....... sso 12,660, 5.9| 390 422 
in 1877. but had made none before since 1873. Maneas Pacific.................» 673 Sa er } cscaves 243,268 216,927) BOR wabadine one 12.1 361 322 
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1874, and the stock to which this first dividend is paid repfe-| Missour' Pacific | 426) 426.) I) Baziego aewtena) I) “e2e5) 19) 746, 761 
sents former mortgage debts; there is now about $275,000 of | Mobile & Ohio.... .............. i eae eS ee 315,000 309,608] 0 Nghe 1.7} 598) 587 
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The Shenango & Alleghany is a connection of the Atlantic | St.Louis, Kansas City & North’n, 530) 530)......)........ Saaam | . 258,685) 261,178) ......... 3,493| 1.0 493 
& Great Western, in Northeastern Pennsylvania, which does | St. Louis & San Francisco....... 328) 328) ......)...ceeee) ceeeees 108,542 112,204) .......... 3,752) 3.3, 331 342 
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The Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers paid no dividends | 
before for three years, when it paid one of 3 per cent. 
: The Middlesex Central dividend is paid as rental by the 
essee. | 

The Cedar Rapids & Missouri River is the Western section 
of the Iowa Division of the Chicago & Northwestern. Its 
income from which dividends are paid consists in the rental, 
which varies with the gross earnings, being $1,700 of the 
first $4,700 per mile and one-fifth of the excess over $4,700. 
The dividends are the same as heretofore. 


Foreclosure Sales. 


The Wyandotte, Kansas City d& Nortwestern road was sold 
under execution in Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 22, and bought 
by Messrs. Chisman, Swope, Cooke and Jackson. It is said 
that they intend to complete the road to Boonville, and that | 
the sale was made to relieve it of some existing embarrass- 
ments. . 


The Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling road is to be sold | 
Feb. 9 by the Sheriff of Stark County, O. The road is of 3 | 
feet gauge and has track laid on it from Alliance, O., North | 
to Braceville, 24 miles. 





Intercolonial Railway Insurance Association. | 
This association was formed at a meeting held in St. John, 
N. B., Jan. 24, when a constitution and by-laws were adopt- 
ed and officers chosen. It is intended for insurance on the 
mutual principle, providing both for death and disability, 
and is expected to include all the employes of the Intercolo- 
nial Railway. The President of the Association is Mr. C. J. 
Brydges, General Superintendent of Government Railways. 


International Railway Conductors’ 
Association. 

This association was organized at a meeting held at the 
Bates House, Indianapolis, Jan. 22, at which about 40 dele- 
zates were present, representing roads in Indiana, Ohio, I- 
inois and Kentucky, and the Central Pacific. The associa- 
tion is for insurance on the mutual principle and the plan 
a for disability as-well as death of a member. The 

elegates d gop gave assurances that 1,000 members could 
be secured at once. 


Insurance 


Southwestern Rate. Association. 


Ata meeting held in Chicago, Jan. 23, it was announced 
that the Wabash b pee ge epee to enter the Association, 
the terms proposed not being considered satisfactory. It was 
decided to award extra compensation to the St. Louis roads, 
which have been carrying an unusual amount of business 
owing to the continuance of navigation on the Mississippi 
through the winter. 

It was resolved to extend the Association rates and di- 
vision of business to the Nebraska freight traffic, which has 
not heretofore been included. A committee was appointed 
to arrange the necessary details; it consists of Messrs. Mc- 
Mullen, of the Chicago & Alton; Stevens, of the Hannibal & 
St. Joseph, and Barnard, of the Kansas City, St. Joseph & 
Council Bluffs. 


PERSONAL. 





—Mr. Peter Kimball lays claim to the distinction of being 
the oldest locomotive engineer now in active service, having 
been employed for 42 years in that business, most of the 
time on the Naugatuck Railroad in Connecticut. He ran the 
first locomotive on the Housatonic Railroad. 


—Mr. W. L. Bancroft has retired from the ition of 
Receiver of the Chicago & Lake Huron Railroad, the reason 
given being continued ill health. 

—Hon. Asa Packer, President and chief stockholder of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company and its allied lines, cele- 
brated his golden wedding at his residence in Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., Jan. 23. Nearly 700 invitations were issued, and a large 
company was present, including many ———* persons 
and a large number of rail men, Jud ‘acker is now 
73 and his wife is 71 years old, but both o 


was a carpenter working at his trade and with nothing 
beyond his daily wages; now he is considered one of the 
richest, if not the richest man in Pennsylvania. 

—Baron von Weber, whom we have frequently referred to 
as one of the ablest railroad men in the world, having served 
in many and frequently in the very highest positions for more 
than thirty years, and so had every Deemed to exercise 
his remarkable talents —, will, 1t is reported, be ap- 
pointed to the Railroad De ment of the Prussian Ministry 
of Commerce—a somewhat significant appointment, as he 
has expressed decided opinions in recent works on the sub- 
— on the plan for the purchase of the railroads by the 

terman Empire (opposed), and on the subject of ‘‘ secon- 
dary” railroads, which latter is now one of the leading sub- 
— of discussion in Prussia. Weber is a staunch be- 
iever in the “ individuality” of railroads—in constructi 
and working each line to suit its special circumstances, an 
not to fit some cast iron ‘“ system,” for the sake, often, of 
securing uniformity in non-essentials. Under all ordinary 
circumstances—at least what would be ordinary circum- 
stances here—he would make the ‘ secondary”—that is, 
light and cheap—railroads of standard . Baron von 
Weber was for many years r e ‘the Saxon State 
railroads, but for several years has lived in Vienna, at first 
as a Government officer connected with the railroads. He is 


them are in ex- | 
cellent health. Atthe time of their marriage in 1828 he | 
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| | 
Atchison, Top. & 8S. Fe.| 738 697) 41|....| 5.9) $2,663,971) $2,474,263 $189,708)........... 7.7\$3,610/$3,550) $60)......) 1.7 
Burlington, Ced. Rapids | | | } | 
& Northern........... 383 368 15)....| 41) 1,249,881) 1,128,071 po eee 10.8, 3,263) 3,065) 198).....| 6.5 
| Central Pacific ......... 1,783, 1,414 369) ....|26.1| 16,784,319) 18,146,944)........... | 1,362,625 7.5, 9,414/12,834|..... 3,420) 26.6 
| Chicago & Alton 679 655) 24!....) 3.7, 4,483,558) 4,960,528)........... | 476,970! 9.6) 6,603) 7,573)..... 12.8 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul.! 1,402) 1,400" 2)....| 0.7 8,116,460) 8,054,170 eg a CEE 0.8} 5,789) 5,753) 36)...... 0.6 
Cleveland, Mt. V. & Del. 157 5 GES ae ae 376,201 365,399 CS Se 3.0} 2,396) 2,327; 69)......| 3.0 
Dakota Southern....... 78 69) ~ 9|..../13.0 207,000 196,789 TE 66s candace 5.2) 2,654) 2,852).. ..| 198) 6.9 
Denver & Rio Grande.. 288 173 115)... .|66.5 781,265 469,991 a. Oe 66.2) 2,713) 2,717)..... 4) 0.1 
| Grand Trunk.......... 1,389 1,389).... ..| 9,417,074) 9,272,172 pO Te 1.6, 6,780) 6,675) 105)......| 1.6 
Great West. of Canada. 511 GER. .20] cccles so} San rrr 19,489 0.5) 7,731| 7,769)..... 38) 0.5 
| Hannibal & St. Joseph. 296 296)....|....]....| 2,014,867) 1,877,695 pk ere 7.3| 6,807) 6,344) 463)......| 7.3 
| Ind., Bloom. & Western.) 344 344|....|....]....| 1,207,662; 1,462,804)........... |} 255,142) 17.4) 3,511) 4,252)..... 741| 17.4 
| International & Gt. Nor. 516 471, 45)....| 9.6) 1,558,978) 1,441,805 SR 8.1, 3,021) 3,061)... 40/ 13 
| Kansas Pacific..... ..| 673) 673)....|....]....| 3,279,710) 3,000,790)  278,O011)........... 9.3} 4,873) 4,459) 414 .| 9.3 
| Missouri, Kan. & Tex... 786 TOG) .cclecccfcs cc] Geeta, DBBLT BID) .. wcsoce- 42,959 1.3) 4,039) 4, 54) 13- 
| Missouri Pacific........ 426, 426)....)..../....| 3,854,251) 3,714,521 pe Te 3.8) 9,048) 8.720) 328)......] 3.8 
| Mobile & Ohio ......... 527 527|....|...-|....| 1,000,623) 2,000,312)........... 108,489 5.2) 3,778) 3, | 206) 5.2 
| Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 345 341, 4..../1.2) 1,749,208) 1,697,917 8 ee ae 3.0) 5,070) 4.979} 91'......1 18 
| New Jersey Midland... 85 | BASE Ae Pee 685,087 669,485 ES 6.0% ps hens 2.3) 8,060) 7,876) 184)......| 2.3 
Paducah & Memphis...) 115 Bl sags) visetasee 189,583 WTI G wc csubdievesd | 17,890 8.6) 1,649) 1,804).....) 155} 8.6 
Philadelphia & Erie.... 288 > ER Sa 3,172,989; 3,352,979)....... 179,990 5.4,11,017/}11,653}..... 636) 5.4 
| Pittsburgh, Vir. & Char. | 38 30; 8)..../26.7 129,019) 127,739 RM ccccvcveses 1.0} 3,395) 4,258) .. 863) 20.3 
| St. Louis, Alton & T. H.} | | | } 
| (Belleville Line) ...... mer Ae! ae 515,724 498,744 | ae 3.4| 7,264) 7,023) 241 3.4 
| St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. .ss[e.+.| 4,496,217; 4,002,044 eee 12.3) 6,564) 5,842) 722 12.3 
| St. Louis, K. C. & Nor.. .| 0.8 3,150,476) 3,137,280 MEME od cc) Dawes 0. 5,944) 5,6 20| 0.3 
| St. Louis & San Fran... helen »320,453; 1,336,469)........... | 16,016 1.2, 4,026) 4,075 49; 12 
St. Louis & Southeast’n ..+»| 1,098,494) 1,090,744 MUU vocrnscines 0.7; 3,086) 3,064; 22)......) 0.7 
| Toledo, Peoria & War.. --e-| 1,108,068; 1,411,768)........... 302,090 21.4 4,678) 5,957)..... 1,279) 21.4 
NEL. th ctiesis.ccieas om 3.0 4,495,693) 4,403,615 rer 2.1| 6 fo. Fe 63; 0.9 
—o— } oe a [a 
SE edt k Gh.nv.wo'snigs a A $87,222,535) 7,788,862 $2,216,333 $2,782,660) ...... $5,934/$6,250)..... $316) 5.1 
INO. OP COG 0556s] ncicasshscccess € De isewciceonelan cveasonss bu aa oes | 566,327) 0.6)....... ae Joeveslevececelecees 


a son of the great musician, Carl Maria von Weber, and is 
well known as a literary man. 

| —Mr. Charles T. Flowers, for a long time Chief Clerk to 
| the Ohio Railroad Commissioners, has been removed by Wm. | 
| Bell, the new Commissioner, who has appointed his own son | 
| to the position. Mr. Flowers has had much experience in 

the oftice and has done most of the real work, especially in 
the preparation of the reports of the Commissioner, and 
whatever merit those reports possess has been due largely | 

|to him. The loss of Mr. Flowers’ experience and proved 

| ability is much to be regretted. 

| —Mr. Paul J. White, formerly Chief Engineer of the Lehigh 

| Coal & Navigation Company, sailed from ee Jan. 

|28, on the steamer Metropolis, in charge of the second 

| working party for the Madeira & Mamore Railroad in Brazil. | 

. 


| TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 
| Grain Movement. 
| Receipts and shipments of grain of all kinds for the week 
| ending Jan. 19, were: 
. 1878. 1877. Increase. P.c. 
| Northwestern receipts..... 4,158,086 1,632,416 2,525,670 154.8 
"6 shipments.... 1,797,607 638,319 1,159,288 181.7 
Atlantic receipts .......... 3,275,956 1,217,470 2,058,486 169.0 
| The enormous receipts at the Northwestern markets indi- 
| cate that the roads were passable, and that the accumulations 
of past weeks were coming forward freely. The shipments, | 
however, did not increase in anything like the same pro- | 
portion. 
Of the receipts at the seaboard, 45.2 per cent. were at New 
York, 22.0 per cent. at  ewronange Fy 17.5 at Baltimore, 6.2 
3.0 at Portland, and 0.1 per 


at New Orleans, 5.9 at Boston, é 
| cent. at Montreal. | 
Coal Movement. 

Coal tonnages for the week ending Jan. 19 are reported as 
| follows: 


| Denver & Rio G.. 


| St. L., L. Mt. &So. 








& Philadelphia has nearly completed a narrow-ga line 
from Olean to Bradford. -¢ " ies 


Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Year ending Dec. 31: 








1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Pennsylvania ....$31,117,146 $36,891,061 Dec..$5,773,915 15.6 
Expenses....... 19,028,467 22,081,229 Dec.. 3,052,762 13.8 
Net earnings. . $12,088,679 $14,809,832 Dec..$2,721,153 18.4 
P. c. of exp’nses 61.15 59.86 Inc.. 1.29 2.2 
Philadelphia 
EOS $3,172,989 $3,352,979 Dec.. $179,990 5.4 
Expenses....... 2,049,626 2,188,446 Dec.. 138,820 6.3 
Net earnings... $1,123,363 $1,164,533 Dec.. $41,170 3.5 
Earn. per mile . 11,020 11,642 Dec.. 622 54 
P. c. of exp’nses 64.60 65.27 Dec.. 0.67 1.0 
| Eleven months ending Nov. 30: 
Grand Rapids & 
Indiana.... .... $1,008,978 $1,064,859 Dec.. $55,881 5.2 
Net earnings... 337,025 309,804 Inc.. 27,221 88 
P. c. of exp‘nses 66. 70.90 Dec.. 430 6.1 


Month of November: 





Denver & Rio 

Grande......... $80,083 _.......... 
Net earnings... ee) | cedsonans 
P. c. of exp’nses wee. | — wesehen’ 
Month of December: 

| Intercolonial..... $113,047 $81,629 
hila. & Erie..... 257,742 298,293 
Net earnings. Re 100,503 147,729 
P. c. of exp’nses 61.02 80.18 
Second week in January: 

1877 


1878. 
$15,088 
Third week in January: 
Chic., Mil. & S$. P. $191,000 $78,277 Inc.. 
107,800 102,692 Inc.. 


$112,723 144.0 
5,108 5.0 


1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec. P.c. | raat . e 

| Anthracite ............... 272,790 275,427 Dec.. 2637 10| Week ending Jan. 18: 
Semi-bituminous. ........ Re es | reer re .... | Gt. West., of Can. $96,593 $37,877 Inc.. $58,716 154.9 

Bituminous, Barclay.... FBVD  — .nicecce. sevcsiccsorese neon Week ending Jan. 19: 
The Anthracite Board of Control met in Philadelphia, Jan. | Grand Trunk..... $181,484 $148,086 Inc.. $33,398 22.6 


25, when the production for January, Februar; and March 
| was agreed upon. It is stated that the amount to he shipped 
| for the quarter will be about enough to keep the miners at 

work one-half the time. 


Oil Shipments by Canal. 

A movement is on foot to ship oil from the new Bradford 
oil region by the Genesee Valley and Erie canals, and several 
companies have been organized to build pipe lines from the 

| wells about Bradford and in the Tuna Valley in Northern 
| Pennsylvania and New York tothe canal at Olean. It is 
| said that crude oil can be shipped by canal to Buffalo for 18 
| cents, and to New York for cents per barrel. The oil 
| from this region is now shipped over the Buffalo, Bradford 


San Francisco Lumber Trade. 

Receipts of lumber at San Francisco during 1877 includ 
286,757,900 feet of lumber, 89,468,000 shingles, 43,443,500 
laths, 1,058,600 feet redwood posts, 836,300 railroad ties and 
520,000 lineal feet of piles. Nearly one-half the receipts 
were pine, and about one-third redwood. The lumber re- 
ceipts were the smallest for several years. 


Southern Shipments to Europe. 

The Nashville (Tenn.) American notes a recent shipment 
of 1,000 barrels of flour from that city to Pensacola, , to 
be shipped from Pensacola to Liverpool. This is the second 
lot sent by that route and others are expected to follow. The 
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distance from Nashville to Pensacola is 468 miles, the route 
being by the Louisville & Nashville, the Mobile & Mont- 

omery and the Pensacola railroads. Most of the grain and 
oe destined for export from Nashville has always been 
sent by way of Louisville to Baltimore or New York. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Manufactures. 


The Providence Steel Works, at Chattanooga, Tenn., went 
into operation recently and are making about five tons of 
steel per week. They are owned by Mr. John Leighton and 
the steel is made by a process patented by him. 

Stack No. 2 at the Rockw Tron Works in Roane County, 
Tenn., hep into blast recently and is making 85 tons of pig 
iron per day. 

Soho Furnace, Pittsburgh, is ee about 600 tons per 
week of Bessemer pig. e iron is by the Edgar Thom- 
son Steel Works. f 

The Cuyahoga Falls (O.) Rivet Co. is enlarging its works, 
having received some heavy orders ge 

Prices of rails are improving a little, chiefly on account of 
the e orders lately given out. The latest quotations are 
$41 to per ton at mills for steel, and $32 to $37 for iron 





The Western Iron Association met in Pittsburgh, Jan. 24, 
and after a two days’ session and much discussion passed the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the mills belonging to this association here- 
by Ro to limit themselves to single turn or its equivalent 
on all finished iron—to take effect Feb. 4, 1878. 

The United States Su ising Inspector General of Steam- 
boats has latel eine tea Richie Brothers, of the Phila- 
delphia Scale Works, one of their latest improved testing 
machines to be put up in the Department at Wash- 
ington. It is intended to be the stan machine, and tests 
made on it will be final in all cases of dispute as to the 
strength of boiler-plate iron submitted by the manufacturers. 
Chief Engineer Stratton is also to have one of Riehle Broth- 
ers’ wire-testing machines at the Washington Navy Yard. 

The Roane Iron Co., at Chattan Tenn., has its rail 
mill fully employed, re-rolling iron : 

In the West Chicago shops of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway, Mr. W. Campbell, General Master Car Builder in 
charge, they commenced Jan. 16 to set up box cars for the 
Erie & North Shore Line, and by Jan. 26 had sent out 50 
cars over the road. All the cars are equipped with the Van 
Liew grain door. 

*The Indiana 
re-roll iron r 
pany. 

New Style of Signals. 

The Watertown (N. Y.) Times tells this story: ‘‘ A rather 
ludicrous sight was witnessed a while ago on the top of an in- 
coming freight train. The conductor of the train had ordered 
a brakeman, a very green hand, to the head of the train, there 
to repeat all signals to the engineer as given by him (the con- 
ductor) to the brakeman on the back end of the train. The 
last brakeman was a comical genius, so he determined to 
have some fun with ‘greeny.’ The first few signals neces- 
sary to the running of the train were all right, but soon the 
end brakeman commenced his fun. He lay down on the top 
of the car and rolled over. ‘Greeny’ on the other end of 
the train, thinking it was a signal, did likewise. The end 
brakeman’s leg went up in the air, then the other leg went 
up, then both legs together, then a yell, then both legs com- 
menced to kick, and a grand kicking match commenced. 
‘Greeny’ took all this maneuvering of the end brakeman as 
signalling, and repeated accordingly. Thusthey were drawn 
into town, flat on their backs and kicking in the air.” 
Steam Street Cars. 

The Penn Avenue line in Pittsburgh is building an experi- 
mental steam car for use on its road. The car have two 
cylinders, 7x8 in., connected directly to the forward axle, 
and connection will be made between the two axles by end- 
less chains working over toothed wheels keyed on the axles. 
The engines are being built by H. E. Marchand, of Pitts- 
poy h. The boiler will carry a working pressure of about 

8. 
put in a number of others. 


Prices of Rails. 

The Engineering and Mining Journal reports sales of 
2,000 tons in the West and 2, in New York, the latter at 
fully a dollar a ton above the price at previous sales. It 

uotes steel at $41 to $43 at the mills, and iron at $32 to 
$37. Old rails are quoted at $19 to $19.50, and the stock in 
the market is reported to be very D 


Soft Road-beds in Illinois. 

Tall stories are told of the depth of the winter mud in the 
West last December, one of which we take from the railroad 
column of the Aurora (Ill) Beacon: 

‘“* Kinney Isbell ran to Streator the other oe oe the first 
time in several years, and was actually frightened—proba- 
bly for the first time in his life—by the precarious condition 
of the road-bed. The plunging of his engine, as it plenti- 
fully bespattered with mud the fences mn either side, re- 
minded him of old time efforts at navigation over the primi- 
tive corduroy road, and Kinney to be excused from an- 
other trip to Streator this season. e & Paducah 
line is in much worse condition—half the es are in the 
ditch, and the Superintendent had to swim ashore the other 
= when the engine with which he hoped to remedy pre- 

sding disaster disappeared beneath his feet, and the direc- 
tors are gravely considering the question as to whether it 
would not be advisable to abandon all lost engines and con- 
vert the balance of the road into a canal.” 


Notes, 

The Keokuk Northern Line Packet Company has re- 
solved to abolish the bars on its boats, not being able to do 
away with the bars in the river. The profit from the bars is 
said to have been $12,000 a year, so that the company is 
evidently sincere in its temperance movement. The boats 
should wear a red ribbon. 

Railroad vs. Canal is the case on trial in the V’ i 
Legislature this year, the James River & Kanawha 
reconstruction being a leading question and likely to give 
occasion for endless talk. 

Perhaps bridge companies put in a bad bridge here and 
there on purpose to let a train through and secure newspa’ 

uffs to the effect: ‘The company which erected this bridge 
ve built over 2,000, and this is the only one proving 
fective.” —Detroit Free Press. 

Indianapolis reporters are now trying to outdo each other 
with stories about the big trains hauled by the transfer en- 
gines on the Belt road. ey i ite moderately with 91 
cars, but soon followed with 105, 168 and 110, pee f now the 
News brings out a story of one train of 125 drawn by 
one e e and 3,750 — long. That train mut have been 
coun y some one who was waiting at a road crossing, 

a hurry to get over. a 


How They Treat a Sup ted Employe in 
England. = hii 


The Railway Sheet says : “Mr. H. for 31 
the Thanet District Superintendent Oe tae Boer Heal 


lis Rolling Mill is working on a contract to 
s for the Terre Haute & Indianapolis Com- 





If the first car is successful, similar engines will be | 


| 
| way, having held that position since the line opened at 
| Ramsgate in 1849, has been presented by the inhabitants 


with a handsome silver salver and one hundred guineas. 
The company have granted Mr. Coxhead a retiring pension 
| of £100 per annum.” 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 

| Alabama & Chattanooga.—A deed has been recorded 

| by which John Swann, Trustee, conveys this road to the 

| Alabama & Great Southern Railroad Company, the consid- 
stock 


|} eration being $7,800,000 in of the company and 
| $1,570,000 in first-mortgage bonds. 


| Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio.—The Receivers give 
| notice that they will pay, on and after Feb. 1, at their office. 
| No. 28 Nassau street, New York, the outstanding unfunded 
—— of the divisional bonds, which matured in January, 
| 1874, with interest on the same at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
year to Feb. 1, 1878, after which date interest will cease. 


Baltimore & Delta.—At a recent meeting of the Board 
| it was resolved to have a survey made of the road at once. 

A call of 5 per cent on all subscriptions to the stock was 
ordered. It was resolved to ask a conference with the direc- 
tors of the Baltimore, Lake Rowland & Towsontown Com- 
pany with a view to a consolidation. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The Baltimore Gazette says: 


‘*Some weeks since the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
ego a number of minors from its employ, because of 
its Liab 





ity for accident to them. The company is now re- 
employing all of them whose parents first sign an agreement 
releasing the company from all responsibility for accident.’ 


Bennettsville & Hamlet.—It is proposed to build a 
railroad from Bennettsville, in Marlboro County, 8. C., north- 
ward about 20 miles to Hamlet, N. C., the junction of the 
Carolina Central and the Raleigh & Augusta Air Line. A 
canvass is being made for local subscriptions. 


es ena ys ede mers “m Southern. Pyne | ooey 
was recently o i or the purpose of purchasing the 
Osage Valley & Southern Kansas road, and of extending it 
from Tipton, Mo., southwest. The road is now in operation 
from Tipton to Boonville, 25 miles, and is 1 to the 
Missouri Pacific. A contract for 45 miles of the proposed 
extension from Tipton to Warsaw in Benton County, has 
already been let to J. C. Stone, of Leavenworth, Kan., who 
is to begin work in April. 

Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western.—The New York 
Supreme Court, at General Term, has dissolved the injunc- 
tion restraining this company from laying its track on the 
abandoned road-bed of the old Albany Northern road. 
Work on the tracklaying will be resumed at once. 


Buffalo & Southwestern.—It is reported that arrange- 
ments are being made by which the trains on this road will 
cease running to Jamestown, and will instead turn off at 
Falconer Junction (three miles from Jamestown) and run 
thence to Titusville over the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & 
Pittsburgh road. Nothing definite is known about these ar- 
rangements as yet. 


Cairo & St. Louis.—Work has been begun on the new 
track into Cairo, Il., which is to replace some 2 milesof road 
washed away by high water in the Mississippi. 


Central Branch, Union Pacific.—The track on the 
extension of this road is now laid to Concordia, Kan., 157 
miles westward from the Missouri River terminus at Atchi- 
son, and 16 miles beyond the late terminus at Clyde. Con- 
ae. we believe, is to be the terminus of the road for the 
present. 


Central, of New Jersey.—The latest plan of reorgani- 
zation is, briefly, as follows: 

The holders of Lehigh & Wilkesbarre bonds to fund their 
coupons for three years in income bonds and to surrender 
the Central’s guarantee, on condition that the bonds held by 
| the Central shall be made a lien inferior to those held by 
| other parties. Holders of American Dock & Improvement 
| Company bonds to fund their coupons for five years, the Cen- 
tral to surrender the $700,000 bonds held by it to be ex- 
| chan, for the funded coupons. 

Holders of consolidated and convertible bonds to fund five 
coupons in new bonds, of which not more than $5,550,000 
shail be issued, and to have a right to elect one-third of the 
board. The bonds issued under the blanket mortgage for 
$5,000,000 and — as security for loans to be cancelled 
as fast as those loans can be taken up. 

Stockholders to surrender 10 per cent. of their stock 
and to purchase an equal amount of income bonds at par. 
The money so received to be used in paying off the floa ting 
debt now secured by collaterals. The agreement to be bind- 
ing if accepted by a majority of the bondbolders and by the 
Receiver, with the approval of the Court of yy & The 
time for acceptance is put at March 1, 1878, but the time 
may be postponed by the Receiver. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The following 
summary of the year’s business has been published: 
1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 


earn- 
=... ..--$8,114,894.27 $8,054,171.39 Inc.. $60,722. 
Total exps.... 4,540,433.57 4,953,324.03 Dec.. 412,890. 


88 
46 
Net earnings .$3,574,460.70 $3,100,847.36 Inc. .$473,613.34 15.3 
Dec.. 20,210.50 
84 





Gross 








Int. charges.. 2,140,871.50 2,161,082.00 10. 0.9 
Balance. ... $1,433,589.20 $939,765.36 Inc. .$493,823. 








Seven per cent. 
on preferred 
ea 859,213.81 eS eer) eT oe 
Surplus..... $574,375.39 $80,551.55 Inc. .$493,823.84 .... 


The carnin - this year were $5,787 and $2,550 net 
per mile, and the expenses were $5.98 per cent. of gross 
earnings. 

Chicago, Burlington & incy.—Proposals will be 
received at the office of John N. Denison, Assistant Treasurer, 

m, until Feb. 26, to sell to the company, for sinking- 
fund purposes, its bonds secured b 1 aaa sinking- 
fund mortgage to the @nount of $207,905. 1, 

The company has lately completed a new freight house at 
—— Ia., which is 500 ft. by 40 ft.9 in. It is one 
sto! igh, the walls being of cut stone for 4 ft. 4 in. from 
the bese, and of brick for remaining 18 ft. to the roof. 

The new bridge over the Illinois River at Ottawa, is com- 

eted. The structure consists of five each 160 feet in 

ength, approached upon either side by t 500 feet of 
trestle work. The bottom chord is 48 feet above the river 
| bed, and about 25 feet above the surface of the water. It is 
“MThe company last fall built e long’ line of wind breaks, 

ie com) a wind- or 
esters nate road between Downer’s Grove and 

i , Ill., where there has heretofore been much trouble 
from snow-blockades. Thus far this winter there has been 





no chance to test their efficiency: 
Chi & Lake,Huron.—The receiver lately asked the 
United Circuit Court for authority to psc Bom $8,000 


| 
good condition. He states that arrangements for traffic 
now being made require the immediate improvement of the 
road bed. Judge Brown said that already receiver's certi- 
ficates had been issued to the amount of ,000 to $600,- 
000 on this road, and he thought it ought to be able to take 
care of itself for the next few months at least. Testimony 

| was taken as to the necessity for new rails and ties to pre- 
vent accidents and loss of life and property. Judge Brown 
a ee an order for the purchase of $8,000 worth of 
iron rails, and such ties as are absolutely necessary, not ex- 
ceeding $7,500 in value. 


Cincinnati & Portsmouth.—John W. Rutherford & 
| Co., the contractors who built the 11 miles of thisroad from 
Cincinnati to Mount Carmel, have sued for a balance of 
| $67,086 due them on this section, and also for damages for 
| breach of a contract under which they were to have built 17 
| miles more. The complaint alleges that the company is 
| really insolvent, and that its affairs are being managed in a 
wasteful and extravagant manner, and asks for the appoint- 

| ment of a receiver. 
| Cincinnati Southern.—The Common Carrier Com y 
| pone the following report for the three months ending Dee. 


} : 











SID, ci 505 000 cbiidrdvckitanecs th bee as Sabelusend cael $36,343 
SN pastas cae cbaswiscebiavchesusebsbibhe s6Pe0dbtb bake 7 
RS. Ata: wins 5 hills buehindes shinee hh ok Rabon aiaiell 4,121 
Total earnings ($738 per mile)......................5 $116,529 
| errr eee 41,282 
Net earnings ($476 per mile)................. 22... $75,247 
| Interest at 8 per cent. on capital................... $6,298 
Allowance of 10 per cent. of balance, per agree- 
ay ers oa + ail 6,895 
- 13,193 
Rs cithcte- 645 i0dhhebisened bendaubiass eee $62,054 


This balance is paid over to the trustees as provided in the 
lease under which the road is worked. 


Cincinnati & Westwood.—The directors of this com- 
pany reply to the complaints of the commuters, that it is im- 
possible to reduce rates, on account of the very small busi- 
ness done. There are now four trains a day run, but the 
number of regular passengers is only about Ys daily. The 
rate of commutation is now about 6% cents for the trip of 
51¢ miles, and the road does not pay its expenses. 


Cleveland & Pittsburgh.—lIn accordance with the pro- 
visions of the mortgage, 17 of the construction and equi 
ment bonds have been drawn for the sinking fund and will 
be paid off on presentation to the Trustee, the Farmers’ Loan 
& Trust Company, of New York. The numbers drawn are: 
16, 92, 258, 804, 816, 824, 431, 481, 597, 598, 618, 893. 
987, 1013, 1064, 1191, 1213. Interest on these bonds will 
cease July 1, 1878. 


Connecticut Railroad Taxation.—The State Treas- 
urer of Connecticut reports the amount of railroad taxes 
collected during the fiscal year ending Nov. 80, 1877, 
at $607,121.71. The amount of taxes remaining unpaid is 
as ivilows: Connecticut Western, $60,919.41; a & 
New York Air Line, $9,790.24; Connecticut Central, $2.- 
577.63; Connecticut Valley, $4,442.97; New Canaan, 
$947.71; Shepaug, $8,260.98; total, $93,088.94. Of the 
Connecticut Western tax $60,000 is for former years, and 
was suspended until April 1, 1878, by act of the Legislature. 


Connecticut Western.—The broken span of the Tariff- 
ville bridge has been replaced by a temporary trestle, so 
that trains began to run again as usual, Jan. 28, 

The Coroner’s inquest on the persons killed by the failure 
of the bridge isin progress and promises to continue for 
some time, a large number of witnesses and experts having 
been summoned. 


Davenport, Buffalo & Blue Grass.—A company b: 
this name has been organized to build a "~~ 2 rail- 
road from Davenport, Ia., west by south throug! uffalo 
to Blue Grass. e distance is about 15 miles, and the 
capital stock is to be about $150,000. The has been 

ed about for several years. 


Davenport & Scott County.—A company by this name 
has been organized to build a narrow-gauge alveed from 
Davenport, Ia., east by north to Le Claire, about 14 miles. 
The capital stock is fixed at $150,000. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—The auditor’s report for the 
month of November, covering 304 miles worked, is as follows: 


WUD eX, Vs iatcchh. calla: saibuntocsaiets pastas ct $60,254.21 
Passengers, mails and express.... .........0..ceeeeeeree 19,735.87 
ETS << ncysedhrdhen sk ubadactbests sancates cusbeap 93.37 
Total earni BER AS OF GN ios ini ccccsesvacedied $80,083.45 
Expenses (51.20 per cent. eet ee ements 41,055.57 
Net earnings ($126.38 per mile).................0600065 $39,027.88 


The gross earnings include $1,926.03 for mailsand $965.82 
for troops and Government freight a total of $2,891.35 for 
Government business. 


Detroit & St. Clair.—It is pro 
from Detroit, Mich., by way of Grosse Point and Mount 
Clemens to St. Clair, and meetings are being held along the 
line to advocate the Pa. The distance is about 50 miles, 
and for two-thirds of the way the road must be parallel 
near to the Grand Trunk. 


Detroit & Milwaukee.—Mr. 8. Barker, Solicitor of the 
Great Western Company, has recently returned from England 
with a proposition from the bondholders in that country. It 
is said that the Great Western has now acquired control of a 
majority of the first-mortgage bonds and is in a position to 
dictate its own terms. 

The Detroit Tribune says: “It seems now to be ponies 
conceded that the Great Western proposition will power w | 
to, because nothing else or better can be done, that the fore- 
closure proceedings now pending in court will go forward to 
a y terthination, and that the road will be reorganized 
an under Great Western management within a few 
months at farthest. 

“The proposition ere over from England by Mr. 
Barker is in substance that the Great Western Company will 
take the road and put on it a first mortgage to the amount 
of $2,000,000, out of the proceeds of which shall be 

id the Receiver’s certificates, the Oakland & Ottawa bonds, 

e Cleveland Rolling Mill’s claims, and the other claims 
which constitute a first lien upon the property. Then a sec- 
ond mortgage shall be executed to the amount of $3,250,000, 
| the bonds to be guaranteed by the Great Western vay me 6 
| These bonds are to be distributed among all the present bond- 
| holders, the first and second standing upon the same footing. 
This would give the present bondholders of both classes 70 

r cent. of the face of their bonds in new bonds guaranteed 
| by the Great Western.” 


Elberton Air Line.—This company has received a proposi- 
tion from a contracting firm, who offer to complete and equip 
the graded road from Elberton, Ga., to Toccoa Cit,, about 
50. miles, for $150,000 in bonds and $25,000 in money, the 
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to build a railroad 








of iron and $30,000 worth of ties, to put the road in! company to supply the ties. The company has secured th 
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ties and part of the money required, and is trying to raise the 
rest in Atlanta. 

Elkton & Delaware Junction.—The commissioners 
named in the charter of this company have organized and 
will shortly open books of subscription to the stock. The 
proposed road will be 12 miles long, from Elkton, Md., on 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, southeast to a 
point on the Delaware Railroad near Middletown, Del. It is 
intended as a cut-off for Delaware business bound to Balti- 
more. 

Erie.—Receiver Jewett’s statement for November is as 
follows: 

DFO CRETE eee ee ee ee $641,332.56 
Receipts Tor te MOM. 6.065. este ctdetlecsicdeles 2,072,120.24 

| PTT re ee rte eee ee $2,713,452.80 
DisUrSOMROMAS .... 0:0 606:60r000cremoncesrcenze 2,256,404.79 


Balance, Dec. 1 $457,048.01 
The disbursements were $184,284.55 in excess of the re- 
ceipts. The amount of Receiver’s certificates outstandin, 
Dec. 1 was $1,608,916.79, being a decrease of $353,230.3 
during the month. 
The week has been consumed in the filing of numerous af- 





and the hearing of argument ona number of unimportant 
motions. Some very strong affidavits were filed in support 
of the management of the Receiver and the correctness of 
his accounts. 

The attack on Receiver Jewett culminated Jan. 30 in his 
arrest on a charge of perjury in swearing to incorrect state- 
ments in the annual report to the State Engineer for the last 
fiscal year. The charge was made by Francis Platt, an 
English stockholder, and Mr. Jewett was required to give 
bail to answer. He claims that the charge has no founda- 
tion in fact and is based upon a technical construction of the 
law. 

Fond du Lac, Amboy & Peoria.—The officers ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors have sued out in a State 
court orders of arrest against Mr. Boardman, the United 
States Marshal, and the Deputy Marshals, who assisted him 
recently in taking possession of the road, for alleged unlaw- 
ful seizure of the property. Bail was given, and the case 
was at once removed to the United States Circuit Court. 
That court has issued an order requiring the parties claiming 
to be officers of the road to show cause why they should not 
be enjoined from interfering in its management. 

Mr. Boardman is President and Manager of the road, and 
claims to represent its realowners. It is charged that the 

varties who claim to be officers of the road, and who are try- 
ing to oust him, were appointed by a minority of the board, 
at a meeting not near called or held. eantime Mr. 
Boardman is operating the road. 


Fort Scott, Southeastern & Memphis.—This road 
acoal branch of the Missouri River, Fort Scott & G@ 
road, was last year extended south by east eight miles to 
Findlay City, Kan., making it 14 miles long from the junc- 
tion with the Gulf road, four miles south of Fort Scott. 


Kansas City, Burlington & Santa Fe.—The track on 
the extension of this road from Williamsburg, Kan., to Bur- 
lington, is now down for 10 miles, and work has been begun 
on a third section of 5 miles. The grading is nearly done to 
Burlington. 


Kansas City & Eastern.—The purchasers of the 
Wyandotte, Kansas City & Northwestern road have filed 
articles of incorporation in Missouri under this name. The 


present terminus at Lexington, Mo., 43 miles from Kansas 
City, eastward 82 miles to Boonville. 


Lake Erie & Louisville.—This road has _ recently 
been extended from its former terminus at St. Mary’s, O., 
southwest to Minster, 11 miles, and trains are now running 
over the extension. A branch or extension is also under 
contract from St. Mary’s west to Celina, 11 miles, and will 
be completed in the s “i, The contractors for both sec- 
tions are Thomas & Co. The company expects to extend 
both branches this year—the Minster Branch towards the 
Stillwater Valley, and the Celina Branch to Muncie or Union 
City, Ind. An extension northeast to Sandusky is also in 
contemplation, provided subscriptions enough are secured. 
The old line is being improved by putting in new iron, ties 
and ballast. 


Land Grant Railway & Trust Co.—On application 
of H. D. Mirick, Assignee of this company, which built the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas road, the Pettis County (Mo.) 
Circuit Court recently authorized the sale of the assets, con- 
sisting chiefly of stock and bonds of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, and bonds of the Boonville Bridge Co., in order that 
the Assignee may close up his accounts. 


Lehigh Valley.—This company has proposed to its em- 
= a plan for forming a relief fund for their benefit. The 
und is to be started by a contribution of $1 or $2 as desired, 
to be paid by each employe joining in the plan from his Jan- 
uary pay, the company to contribute an amount equal to the 
entire sum put in by the employes. Further support will 
derived, from assessments from time to time as required, the 
company in all cases giving one-half. In case of death of 
any employe contributing $2, there shall be $50 paid for 
funeral expenses, and $6 per week to the widow or minor 
children, if any, for one year; in case of disability from acci- 
dent $12 per week during continuance of disability, six 
months being the limit of time for such payment. To those 
contributing $1 one-half the above amounts will be paid. In 
case of loss of a limb, an artificial limb will be paid for from 
the fund. New employes may share in the benefit of the 


pay, and subsequent assessments as required. 


completed to organize this company, and to secure subscri 
tions to the stock. The stock is to be $100,000, and su 
secured, The road is to run from Meadville, Pa., westward 


be about 14 miles long. 
Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw road is to be extended this year 


the Straits of Mackinaw. The distance is about 40 miles, 
through an almost unbroken forest. 


barrassed, and efforts are being made to get some one to take 


who claims to have put $60,000 of his own money into it. 
cured $20,000, This represents all of the money absol 
paid out thus far in construction. The 


in advances made to men and_ contractors. 
Crawford had made 
many, with the Third National Bank of 








fidavits on both sides in the McHenry and other allied suits, | 


articles provide for the extension of the road from the | 


fund by paying $1 or $2 as desired from their first month’s 


Meadville & Pittsburgh.—Arrangements have been | 


scriptions will not be binding until at least $75,000 is | 
to a point on the Erie & Pittsburgh near Linesville, and will 

Michigan Central.—It is reported that the leased | 
from the present terminus at Gaylord, Mich., northward to | 


Minnesota Midland.—This company is seriously em- ; 


the road and complete it. The St. Paul Pioneer-Press thus 

speaks of the road: ‘‘ The situation of that road is this: There | 
are 60 miles graded and nearly all tied, and 19 miles of track 
laid. The money power behind the throne is said to be re- 
presented in a pages Chicago lawyer named Crawford 


He placed Wabasha City bonds in St. Paul on which he ad 
utely 

merchants | 

and business men of Wabasha are largely involved | 

Mr. | Messrs. D. 

ts with the Union Trust Com- | Whelen, the members of the Investigating Committee a 
Chicago, and with a! pointed’ at the recent annual meeting, have declined 





failures, and consequently Mr. Crawford’s plans were frus- 
trated. He purchased two locomotives and several cars, on 
which it is understood one-third is paid. No bonds have yet 
been turned over by any of the other towns along the line. 
The reason that the contract has not been fulfilled, it is said, 
is that Mazeppa and Zumbrota are willing to stand by their 
vote; but report says that the others have instituted legal 
—o to take their bonds from the hands of the trus- 


Mississippi & Tennessee.—This company recently can- 
celed its debt to the State of Tennessee by the payment to 
the State Comptroller of $299,814 in State bonds. 


Missouri Pacific.—A St. Louis dispatch of Jan. 24 says: 
“ Application was made to-day before the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for leave to file a petition on behalf of the Pacific 


| bank in Pittsburgh, all three of which are among the recent 





serve, on account of want of time to perform properly the 
required work. It is said that no one oe any authority to 
appoint successors and _ nothi can be done until another 
meeting of the stockholders is held. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—An agreement has been 
completed and ratified by which the Youngstown & Pitts- 
burgh Railroad Company, of Ohio, is consolidated with the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Company. The consolidation is 
merely a matter of form, the Youngstown & Pittsburgh 





| Company having been organized by the same parties and 


| The channel span of this bridge will 


Railroad of Missouri for a bond to be given by the purchaser | 


of the road, C. K. Garrison, of New York, or his assigns, to 
account for the earnings of the road, or for the appointment 
of a receiver, pending an appeal to the United States Supreme 
| Court. The case grows out of a suit of George E. Ketchum, 
| begun more than two years ago, and prior to the foreclosure 
| of the mortgage under which the road was sold.” 
| Montgomery Tap.—A company has been organized to 
| build a railroad from Montgomery, Texas, westward through 
| Plantersville to a point on the Houston & Texas Central near 
| Navasota, a distance of about 25 miles. 

| New York Merchants and Freight Rates.—A 
| special meeting of the New York Chamber of Commerce was 
| held Jan. 30, at which a number of speeches were made on 
| the unsatisfactory relations between the merchants and the 
| railroads. Several speakers also made complaints of the 
| deficient terminal facilities and the heavy expenses caused 
| thereby. Mr. Chancey M. me tes by invitation, addressed 
| the meeting on behalf of the New York Central, setting forth 
| the difficulties under which that company labored. 
| lowing resolutions were adopted: 

a ereas, in the opinion of the Chamber of Commerce of 
| the State of New York it is true that the conditions of per- 
| manent prosperity, alike for the commerce of New York and 
| the leading railroad lines of this State, are inter-dependent 
| and inseparable, and that harmony should always prevail 
| between these great interests; therefore, 
| “* Resolved, That a special committee of representatives 
| from the leading financial and commercial interests of this 
| city, to be known as the Committee on Railroad Leroy rm 
| tion of the Chamber of Commerce, be appointed by the Chair, 
| whose duty it shall be to inquire into and report to this 
|chamber, from time to time, upon the relations existin 
| between the commerce of this city and the leading rail 
lines connecting New York with the West, and what meas- 

ures are necessary to ensure for the commerce of this city 
permanent and reasonably equitable rates of freight. 

President Babcock appointed the following as the com- 

mittee provided for by the resolutions : William A. Booth, 
Benjamin G. Arnold, Jackson 8. Schultz, Charles 8. Smith, 
Francis B. Thurber, Charles C. Dodge and Benjamin B. 
Sherman. 
| Pennsylvania.—The official statement for December is 
| as follows: During December, 1877, all lines east of Pitts- 
| burgh and Erie, as compared with December, 1876, show: 
| A decrease in gross earnings Of............. ...ceeeeeeeee $241,175 
1 eo eect es ce 68,620 


e fol- 


NR i225 cub tldaichioaswicakiuder Couaeacaale seers $172,555 
° For the ~ 1877, as compared with the year 1876, all 
lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie show: 
A decrease in gross earnings Of.................002-s00e $5,773,915 
A decrease in expenses of...... : at 3,052,762 


IIT oss oak cas Salevia sacwess cheakacauas .. $2,721,153 

The lines operated by the Pennsylvania Company west of 
Pittsburgh for the year 1877 show a deficiency in meeting 
all liabilities of $461,290. 

Applying these figures to those of the annual report for 
1876, we have the following for, all lines east of Pittsburgh 





and Erie: 

1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Gross earnings. . $31,117,146 $36,891,061 Dec. $5,773,915 15.6 
Expenses....... 19,028,467 22,081,229 Dec. 3,052,762 13.8 





Net earnings. . $12,088,679 $14,809,832 Dec. $2,721,153 18.4 
Per ct. of exps.. 61.15 59.86 Inc. 1.29 22 

The mileage was increased during 1877 by 6714 miles of 
branches worked in Pennsylvania. 

The old wooden bridge over the Raritan River and the 
Delaware & Raritan Canal at New Brunswick, N. J., which 
has stood for many years and was considered a very fine 
bridge in its day, is being replaced by a new iron bridge. 
The new bridge is a double-track deck bridge having four 
fixed spans, two of 136 ft. each between centres of end-pins, 
one of 126 ft. 8in., and one of 115 ft. 6 in. All of these 
spans have three trusses each, all of wrought iron, and of the 

ouble intersection triangular type. The draw span over 
the canal is 146 ft. long and of the same pattern, but has 
only two trusses. Pin connections are used throughout and 
| Sleeve nuts for the laterals. The floor consists of 8x8 in. 
| white-oak ties laid upon oak blocking on the chords, and sup- 
| ported at twointermediate points between the chords, imme- 
| diately under the inside rails, by wrought-iron I beams, car- 
| ried by trussed floor girders resting on the upper chords at 
| panel points. The short shore spans of the old bridge are 
| replaced by stone arches. The iron work is designed by Mr. 
| Joseph M, Wilson, Engineer of Bridges and Buildings, and 
| built by the Keystone Bridge Company; the stone work is 
| designed by Mr. W. H. Brown, Engineer of Maintenance 
|of Way, and built by Smith & McGaw, of Philadelphia. 
When this bridge is completed, the bridge over the Hacken- 
sack River will be the only wooden structure of importance 
| remaining on the New York Division. 

Peoria & Rock Island.—The following statement is 
made of the earnings of this road for the of the re- 
ceivership, from Feb. 1, 1875, to Nov. 30, 1877: 








1875, 1876, 1877, 
11 months. full year. 11 months. Total. 
Gross earn- 
ae $316,527.77 $325,266.23 $308,140.44 $949,934.44 
Expenses .... 208,057.89 259,877.20 196,042.67 663,977.76 
Net earn. ..$108,469.88 $65,389.03 $112,097.77 $285,956.68 
ross earn. 
ar mile.... 3,478.33 3,574.35 3,386.16 10,438.84 
Net earn. per 
“SRE 1,191.98 718.56 1,231.84 3,142.38 
Per cent. of 
expenses... 65.63 79.96 13.65 69.89 | 


The earnings for the last six months of 1877 were the 
largest ever made by the road in the same time. 


Petersburg & Worthington.—A company by this 
name has been organized to build a railroad from Worthing- 
ton, Ind., on the Indianapolis & Vincennes road, south by 
| west to Petersburg in Pike County, a distance of 50 miles. 
The capital stock is to be $500,000. The line is the same as 
that of the Wabash & Erie Canal between the two places. 


Patiagetahie. & Reading.—It is announced that 
. C ins, Joshua Lippincott and E. 8. 





simply for the purpose of complying with the laws of Ohio. 
The piers of the Ohio River bridge are now above high wa- 
ter, and work on the bridge will yin early in the Spring. 
425 feet long and 90 
feet above high water. This work is under the charge of 
Mr. F. H. Saylor, of the Philadelphia Bridge Works. 


Pittsburgh, West Virginia & Southern.—This Com- 
pany has filed articles of incorporation in West Virginia. It 
is organized in the interest of the Pittsburgh, Castle Shannon 
& Washington Company, of Pennsylvania, and is controlled 
by that Company. The capital stock is fixed at $500,000, 
and the line to be built is about 35 miles long, from the Penn- 


| sylvania line in Monongalia County, W. Va., south by west, 


through Morgantown to Grafton. 

Portland & Ogdensburg, Vermont Division.—A 
meeting of the bondholders was held in Springfield, Mass., 
Jan. 23, about $1,500,000 out of $2,800, ing repre- 
sented. After some general discussion of the affairs of the 
road the following committee was appointed to prepare a 
—_ of action to be presented to the bondholders: Louis 
‘itzgerald, Charles W. Hassler, John J. McCook, New York; 
Wm. H. Rhawn, Philadelphia; Henry D. Hyde, Boston; 
Wm. 8. Shurtleff, Springfield, Mass. ; George E. B. Jackson, 
Portland, Me. 

Poughkeepsie Grand Junction. — Surveys have 
been completed for this road from the west end of the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge on the Hudson River west by south to 
the crossing of the Walkill Valley road at Gardner, abcut 

3 miles. A survey has also been made of an extension 
from Gardner southwest about 12 miles to Pine Bush, the 
terminus of the Middletown & Crawfordroad. 


Rochester & State Line.—The last rail on this road 
was laid near Salamanca, N. Y., Jan. 29, completing the line 
of 108 miles from Rochester to Salamanca, after long wait- 
ing and many vicissitudes. The road was begun in 1872, 
and 25 miles of it were completed at the end of 1873, but 
nothing more was done until the latter part of 1876, when 
work was resumed and has since been continued with one or 
two interruptions. The road passes through a good coune 
try and is expected to bring much local business to Roches- 
ter; it can also be used as a connection between the Atlantic 
& Great Western and the New York Central, giving the 
former its shortest New England connection. 

Sarnia, Chatham & Erie.—This road is now com- 
jleted from Oil City, Ont., on the St. Clair Branch of the 
Yanada Southern, northward about four miles to Petrolia. 

It will be worked as a branch of the Canada Southern. 


Seaboard Pipe Line.—A correspondent of the Titusville 
(Pa.) Herald proposes, instead of the proposed pipe line to 
the seaboard, to builda railroad of two-feet gauge from 
Titusville to New York, with branches from Parker City, 
Bradford and other oil centres. Another adopts the sug- 
gestion, but narrows it still more by advocating a one-rail 
railroad covering the same ground. The Company to con- 
struct the —— oil pipe line from Titusville, Pa., to the 
seaboard has been fully organized, and announces its inten- 
tion to push the work. 

Southern Minnesota Extension.—A company by this 
name has been organized to build an extension of the South- 
ern Minnesota Railroad from Winnebago City, Minn., west- 
ward. ‘The officers are all interested in the Southern Minne- 
sota road. 

Springfield, Jackson & Pomeroy.—This company is 
now running two regular daily trains between Jackson, O., 
and Waverly, 25 miles. The track is also laid from Spring- 
field, O., southeast to Washington Court House, 35 miles, 
and regular trains will soon be put on that section. Grading 
is completed from Washington to Bainbridge, leaving onl 
about 10 miles to be graded and some bridging todo. Wor 
is being pushed as fast as possible. 

St. Johns & Indian River.—This company has just 
completed a railroad eight miles long from Titusville on In- 
dian River in Volusia County, Fla., west to Salt Lake on the 
St. Johns River. The road is equipped with passenger and 
freight cars, and is worked by mules. The company has 
begun the construction of a branch from a point two miles 
east of Salt Lake north by west to Lake Harney, 11 miles. 
Mr. S. J. Fox is the builder and manager of the road. 

Terre Haute & Indianapolis.—Indianapolis dis- 
patches state that the agreement under which this road and 
the Indianapolis & St. Louis have been worked together and 
their earnings pooled for more than three years past, has 
been terminated. The two roads will hereafter be worked in- 
dependently, as formerly. The Pennslyvania has a con- 
trolling interest in the Indianapolis & St. Louis and a very 
large one in the other. 

Texas & Pacific.—Vice-President Bond was heard before 
the Pacific Railroads Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, in Washington, Jan. 29. His argument was chiefly di- 
rected against the Southern Pacific and its connection with 
the Central Pacific; his object being to show the necessity of 
a new and independent line to California. 

Valley, of Virginia.—It will be remembered that at the 
recent annual meeting it was resolved to issue $2,000,000 in 
bonds, provided the resolution should be approved by the 
Finance Commissioners of the city of Baltimore, which holds 
$1,000,000 of the stock. The Finance Commissioners have 
decided not to approve the issue, believing that circumstances 





at present are not favorable. 

Waynesburg & Washington. — An agreement has 
been concluded with the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
| for a connection between this road and the Chartiers Rail 
| road in Washington, Pa., and the necessary track is to be 
laid at once. 

The total cost of this road and equipment, 27 miles, is 
| reported at $153,220, or $5,675 per mile. 

West River Valley.—The town of Brattleboro, Vt., has 
decided by a considerable majority against the proposed 
transfer to this projected two-feet-gauge road of the 
$50,000 town subscription heretofore voted to the Brat- 
tleboro & White Hall project. 

Wisconsin Central.—On the cross bill filed in the suit 
against the Phillips & Colby Construction eo ges he 
United States Circuit has ordered a suspension of pro- 
ceedings to enforce the judgment against the company, until 
further orders are made by the Court. 


W oodstock.—This company has served upon the Central 
Vermont notice of application to the Supreme Court at the 
February term for a commission to decide the manner and 
place of crossing the Central track at White River Junction, 
and to determine the amount of damages. The i 
will be in a different form from those before taken for the 
We purpose, so as to conform with the recent decision of 

e court. 
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The Railroad Strikes of 1876-77. 





{From the Ninth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Railroad “ 


Commissioners. ] 


This part of the Massachusetts report begins with an ac- 
count of each of eight strikes occurring between Aug. 9, 1876, 
and July last, closing with the riotous strikes of the latter 
period. The report then continues: 


As the railroads of Massachusetts, in common with those 
of all the New England States, fortunately escaped any = 
ticipation in this great disaster, it is not necessary to here 
enter into details respecting it. One fact, however, is es- 
pecially noticeable. While the strikes that immediately pre- 
ceded that of July were almost uniformly the work of the 
brotherhood or trades-union, and were conducted on a m 
which clearly indicated their common origin, the July dis- 
turbances themselves seemed to originate without any plan 
and were certainly developed subject to no direction. They 
were a sudden and unregulated outburst of rioting. The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, in particular, as an 
organization, took no part in them. The impor- 
tant fact that it did not, and that the disturb- 
ances failed to extend into New England, was unques- 
tionably due to the result on the Boston & Maine. ere 
can be no doubt that the spirit which led to the July troubles 
was in February quite as fully developed in Massachusetts as 
it was anywhere else, except in Pennsylvania. Certainly 
the suffering was as great, and the number of those seeking 
employment was not less. There can also hardly be an 
question that if the Boston & Maine strike had been delayed 
until July, instead of occurring in February, it would rapid- 
ly have extended over all the neighboring lines, the engineers 
of which at the time it did occur, as was then well known, 
actively toe staagean with it and freely discussed the pro- 
priety of striking, not on account of any grievances of their 
own, but simply in aid of it. It was most fortunate, there- 
fore, that the Boston & Maine affair took place when it did 
and terminated as it did; for it not only checked the disposi- 
tion to unquietness in New England, but it destroyed the 

restige and so broke the power of the Brotherhood, which, 

ut for it, would probably have proved the most dangerous 
element in the subsequent and far more serious July disturb- 
ances. Crippled by the disastrous results of its action in the 
case of the Boston & Maine, the power of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, as an organizer of strikes, was utterly 
destroyed in its conflict with the management of the a 
road. In both cases those controlling the association ha 
pledged it to support its members until they could secure 
other employment, in case the strike they had undertaken 
should fail. It was loudly asserted and generally believed 
that its resources were ample for that ape he result, 
however, revealed the fact that in this respect it was a 
thorough imposition. It had no such resources at its com- 
mand, and was utterly unable to make good its promises. 
Even before the Reading strike took place the unfortunate 
men who had, in reliance upon it, participated in thai on the 
Boston & Maine, found themselves almost at once left to pro- 
vide for themselves. The Reading strikers then shared the 
same fate. After this, of course, it would have been useless 
for the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers to pretend 
to ask any one to place reliance upon it. Had, how- 
ever, the disturbances of July found this association 
flushed with the success of its victories over the Central 
of New Jersey and the Grand Trunk, full of confidence 
in itself and faith in its leaders, both its capacity 
and its readiness for mischief could not, judging by 
its proceedings during the four months prior to February 
last, easily be overestimated. Fortunately that was not the 
case, and it now only remains to be seen whether, in its orig- 
inal and better capacity of a benevolent and provident asso- 
ciation it will prove more reliable than it has in its character 
of a disorganizer of labor. 

Meanwhile the Massachusetts statute relating to the ob- 
struction of railroads as the result of labor combinations, re- 
mains exactly as it was prior to February last. It was then 
found to be wholly ineffective. There is now, undoubtedly, 
little disposition to revise it. The disturbances of July, as 
well as the rapid series of strikes which preceded them, are 
all over, and the subject is one which nobody greatly cares 
to dwell upon. It is, therefore, asserted that those troubles 
grew out of an exceptional state of affairs, which is unlikely 
to exist again, and that it is not necessary to provide in any 
way against a recurrence of them. This view of the matter, 
unfortunately, is not confined to legislators: the corporations 
themselves also seem disposed to settle comfortably down 
into it. During the strikes, and for a short time after them, 
they tooka different view of the subject, and evinced an 
earnest desire to at least supply that need of provision against 
sickness, accident and death, to which the very nature of 
their occupation renders all railroad employes peculiarly 
liable, through some other medium than trades-unions and 
brotherhoods. One or two corporations, indeed, took some 
steps in that direction; but as the sense of immediate danger 
has passed away, the desire of doing ——s more to avert 
it in future has become perceptibly weaker. 

From both points of view, therefore—that of the legisla- 
tor and that of the railroad official—it is a question of some 
interest whether strikes among railroad employes and the 
consequent desire in aid of the strike to paralyze for the time 
being all railroad movement, did, after the July disturbances 
died out, become a danger wholly of the past. The members 
of this board cannot see any grounds for arriving at this con- 
clusion. There was, undoubtedly, at the time and just after 
these troubles, as there always is in connection with such start- 
ling events, a very great amount of crude thought and general 
foolishness given utterance to through the press, from the pul- 
pit, and at political conventions. any people thought they 
saw in that movement a social and financial significance 
which it possessed only in their own i inings. Their ex- 
cesses of thought and speech are now consequently leading 
to the natural reaction in the public mind. People no longe 
give to those events even that amount of thoughtful consid- 
eration which they do undoubtedly deserve. From being 
looked upon four months ago as an incipient revolution, they 
are now ignored as if they had scarcely reached the dignity 
of a local street-riot. 


The cause of the July riots does not need to be sought far. 


They were the sudden, violent protest of men who felt the | 


hardships and privations incident to four years of continu- 
ally increasing business depression, but who did not reason 
over them. ey had red and were suffering, and that 
cruelly; and voy rebelled against it, without go them- 
selves whether their rebellion was in any way going to help 
matters. In this respect those disturbances differed radicall 

from the previous strikes, which partook far more of the 
oo of pure trade-unionism. They all, however, in- 

Cc 


t loss and inconvenience on blic at large. 
through injury and obstruction to its railroad ; and 
it is very difficult to see why a recurrence of tha injury and 
loss should not be regarded among the probabilities of the 
future. Certainly the underl causes, whether traceable 
to the privations incident to times or to the spirit of 
trades-unionism, are not likely to Strikes 


lous common than 
to prevent their : 


certed to secure a rise in wages are 
those designed ; and once the 
trades-union spirit takes possession of any class of employes, 


y movement. 


| arteries and veins is to an individual. 


| first class would hardly occasion more alarm, and 
tainly occasion far less inconvenience, within a radius of 





the experience of other countries tends to show that occa- 
sions favorable for its manifestation are never wanting. 
Under these outer ger iyo, Mood ition taken by this 
in consequence of the m & Maine strike was sim- 
ply this, and upon it they based their recommendation that 
he existing laws in relation to obstructing railroads should 
be revised and made much more effective. ey did not look 
at the question of employer and employe—labor and capital 
—at all. From their point of view the railroad corporations 
were certainly entitled to no particular sympathy, as it was 
clearly through their own short-sighted and often selfish pol- 
icy that any cause for apprehension existed. They had the 
power to identify their armies of employes more closely with 
themselves, and they have itnow. If they do not care to 
exercise that power, so far as the consequent injury falls on 
them they ought to be made to bear it. From every point 
of view they are amply able to take care of themselves, and 
there is no particular cause for apprehension on their ac- 
count. Their failures have not generally been found to lie 
in that direction. Unfortunately, however, the disastrous 
consequences inseparable from any obstruction of their busi- 
ness do not fall wholly, or evenin the greatest degree, on 
them. It is a contingency in which the rights of the public 
are oa involved, and these, at least, ought to be consid- 
ered and protected if — To a modern community the 
unrestricted and reliable movement of trains upon its rail- 
roads is as essential as the even flow of blood through his 
Massachusetts, and 
especially eastern Massachusetts, has eye | the last forty 
years been built up in absolute reliance on that unrestricted 
A very well developed earthquake not of the 
would cer- 


twenty miles of Boston, than the general stopping, even for 
one day, of the train-movement on the rail . The pe 
om depend upon that daily movement just as much as they 

o upon their daily bread; and, indeed, to be deprived of the 
former may well occasion the joss of the latter. Railroad 


po ne had and have aright to leave the service of the 
rai 


ilroad corporations. They could and can leave it alone or 


|in a body, at one time or at different times. They did not, 


however, in February, nor do they now, have any moral 


| right to abandon trains in mid-journey, or to in any way 


|molest others or conspire to prevent their doin 
| which they themselves refuse to do. 


| trains in motion. 


the work 
This surely ought to 
be law, though in Massachusetts it is not. 

On the other hand, in the opinion of the members of this 
Board, railroad corporations were and are under an equally 
strong obligation to operate their roads and to keep their 
They had no right in February, nor have 
they any now, to even threaten that in certain contingencies 
they would cease todoso. If they should cease to do so, 
then, as had been done in other States, the roads must, in the 
interest of the public, be operated by the executive or by the 
courts.. Operated by some one, however, they must and 
should be. 

These views would probably still be regarded as sound by 
most people. It is certainly, however, worthy of notice, that 
the recent strikes and railroad disturbances have conclusively 
shown that under the law, as it now exists, they are not 
practical. Through those strikes and those disturbances two 

ints were brought into distinct prominence, and may even 
be said to have met with popular acceptance. In the first 
place, as respects the —- the movement of a railroad 
in consequence of a strike and the holding it ata stand-still 
through bribery and intimidation, or the refusal of an ad- 
joinin road to permit an exchange of traffic—of all this 
State laws take no cognizance. Except in the contingency 
of direct rioting or obstructing the carriage of United States 
mails, the Commissioners are not aware that any of the 
numerous strikes which took place within the last two years 
have led to prosecutions. In several cases, indeed, it was 
especially agreed, before the strikes terminated and as one of 
the conditions of terminating them, that all prosecutions 
should be discontinued. The rights of the public were ig- 
nored, and the injuries inflicted upon innocent third parties 
were disregarded ; the prosecuting officers acquiescing when 
what should be a felony was thus compounded. During the 
July riots, as isa matter of common knowledge, the State 
law and authorities were treated with contempt; nor do they 
yet seem to have furnished any evidence that this contempt 
could not be indulged in with “yay In several instan- 
ces trains furnished and manned by strikers to carry United 
States mails were searched before starting to see that no 

ngers by any chance had concealed themselves in them. 
Facnenere travel under the supposed protection of State 
laws. 

So, on the other hand, as respects the obligations of the 
railroad companies to keep their trains in motion under all 
circumstances. During the Boston & Maine strike great in- 
dignation was excited by a mere rumor that a director of the 
corporation had declared that sooner than submit they would 
house their locomotives. At the subsequent committee hear- 
ing members of this Board referred to this threat as one 
placing the corporation in a wholly untenable position. Yet 
this is exactly the position to which all the railroad corpora- 


| tions either had recourse, or stood 7, to have recourse, in 


| bound to keep them in motion in an 





July; and which the public found itself compelled to accept. 
In view of the events of the last year, it is perhaps well for 
community and legislature to have a clear understanding on 
this point. Had the strike in July broken out in Massachu- 
setts, the corporations upon whose lines trouble occurred 
would undoubtedly have fallen back upon the fact that the 
existing law was inadequate to protect-them in the conduct 
of their legitimate business as common carriers, and they 
would mame 8 have housed their locomotives and stop- 
ped operating their roads until they felt assured that they 
would be protected. They would have felt no such responsi- 
bility and made no such effort as the Boston & Maine Com- 
y felt, and consequently made, so recently as the previous 
Pebvencs. This also will be the course adopted by railroad 
corporations in the case of any future strikes, if the law in 
regard to the obstruction of railroads remains as it now is. 
The corporations will act precisely as if they were manufac- 
turing companies. They will keep their wheels in motion in 
so far as they can command the n force, and are 
secured from molestation. They will not consider themselves 
event, and to sub- | 
mit as the Central of New Jersey and the Grand Trunk did, if | 
they cannot at once show themselves masters of the situation. | 
In this respect, therefore, the events of last July practically 
tended towards strengthening immensely the we 
tion of the railroads in case of future difficulties. | 
At the same time the position of the _ public) 
was correspondingly weakened. The corporations no 


y | longer regard themselves, and, indeed, are no longer re- | 


garded as i public agents. In case of strikes they are | 
sub: to the same dangers as merely private companies, | 
and are consequently enti’ to protect themselves in the 
same way in which private Sgr ogy do, regardless of the 
necessities of the community. the last, under such cir- | 
cumstances, quietly close their doors and wait, the first will | 
—— house their locomotives and wait. however, is | 

exact ition which the niembers of this Board were and 
are un to allow the corporations to occupy; and that | 
er i re See eerie 
to revise the law which guaranteed a special protection | 
as public agencies. Then, every reasonable safeguard being | 


| means easily at their 


supplied, they might justly and properly be called upon to 
keep their s in regular operation under any and all cir- 
cumstances. 

The events which have taken place since February last 
have only served to confirm these views, and consequently 
the Commissioners cannot but think, as they then did, that 
the statute provisions in relation to the obstruction of rail- 
roads and the molesting of corporations while engaged in the 
peaceful operation of their roads stand in urgent need of 
careful revision. 

In consequence of the events which have just been referred 
to, the existing relations of the railroad companies and their 
employes have of late been the subject of much earnest dis- 
cussion. A great deal of sharp and, in most cases, very ill- 
considered criticism has been given utterance to as ane 
them. Judging from the comments of one class of authori- 
ties, it would be inferred that the labor outbreak of July was 
the wanton and or pele display of a deep-rooted agra- 
rian and communistic spirit. In it the influence of the Inter- 
national was easily to be traced. It was not the railroads: 
it was law, order and property which were assailed. Mean- 
while, on the other hand, another class have seemed disposed 
to maintain that railroad corporations existed and that rail- 
roads were operated, not to transport for hire persons and 
property, but to furnish occupation at comfortable w to 
a large and estimable class of the community who officiate 
in various capacities as their employes. From the utter- 
ances of these persons it would naturally be inferred, also, 
that those employes were a uliarly down-trodden race 
subject to every outrage within the perverse ingenuit; of 
‘soulless ” corporations to devise. The disturbances of July 
were, accordingly, solely due to the fact that the oppression 
to which the members of this class was subjected became at 
last unendurable. 

The Commissioners have necessarily given some attention 
to this subject. They have arrived at certain conclusions in 
respect to it ; and in view of what has already happened and 
of what may hereafter happen, they take this occasion to 
state what some of those conclusions are. In the first place, 
there seems to be no ground whatever for the impression 
which so generally prevailed during a portion, at least, of the 
last summer, that the employes of the railroad corporations 
were especially underpaid, or felt the pressure of the times 
more than others of what is called the wage-earning class. 
On the contrary, it is apparent that their situation, though 
by no means free of hardship, had been owes apap | favor- 
able. Their wages had, indeed, been reduced, in many cases 
more than once; but their employment was permanent. 
Wages of some kind they didearn. Unlike mills, factories, 
mines and furnaces, the railroads did not and could not stop. 
The hands engaged in operating them were not dismissed or 
thrown wholly on-their own resources. Nor this only. In 
many cases where demands were made for higher wages, and 
strikes actually took place, the wages of those making the de- 
mand or engaged in the strikes had been reduced far less 
than the profits of theiremployers. In the case of the Boston 
& Maine road, for instance, dividends had been reduced 40 
per cent., when wages had been reduced only 10 per cent. 
A careful examination makes it evident that this was true 
generally. Taking the roads of Massachusetts as a whole, it 
appears that, since 1873, the amount annually paid out as 
dividends on stock has decreased 25 per cent., and the aver- 
age rate of annual dividend has decreased 29 per cent. During 
the same time the number of persons in the employ of the 
corporations has hardly been decreased at all—but 1,119 out 
of 20,182 ; while, so far as can be ascertained, wages have in 
no case been decreased more than 18 per cent., and, upon an 
average, not more than 15 percent. This, probably, cannot 
be said of any other equally large class of wage-earners in 
the State. Of the country at large and the railroad system 
as a whole we are without any reliable basis of computation ; 
but, taking the best approximate results which can be de- 
duced from such figures and returns as are accessible, it 
would seem that since 1873 the wages of skilled workmen— 
where they could procure work at all—have fallen off from 
80 to 50 per cent., or, upon an average, about 87 per cent. 
As respects common laborers, the falling-off has been about 
the same. The wages of those temporarily hired by railroad 
corporations are, of course, fixed by the open market 
rates. They are the wages of common laborers. Those 
in the permanent and regular employ of the compa- 
nies, such as conductors, engineers, firemen, brakemen 
ete., occupy a different position; and during the last 
four years the average of their wages seems to have 
been reduced about 20 per cent. Meanwhile, such portion 
of the profits of operating the railroad system as accrue to 
stockholders has undergone a much greater reduction in the 
country, as a whole, than in Massachusetts. In Massachu- 
setts the amount of this reduction, it has already been stated, 
was 25 per cent. In the country at large, it is safe to say the 
average has been not less than 50 per cent. The conclusion 
would, therefore, seem to be, that since 1878 the reductions 
made in the wages of those in the permanent employ of the 
railroad corporations, and which fed to the strikes of July, 
have undergone a little more than half of the average reduc- 
tion to which skilled and ordinary laborers have been forced 
to submit in open market, and considerably less than half 
(two-fifths) of the average shrinkage in dividends sustained 
by stockholders. 

While, therefore, it is wholly undeniable that the severe 
business i Sr ge under which the country has been labor- 
ing throughout the last four years has pressed heavily on 
those in the employ of the railroad corporations, and that 
their wages have been reduced to a point which has deprived 
them of many of those desirable comforts to which, during 
better times, they had grown accustomed, there is no evi- 
dence whatever that their share of the common burden had 
been peculiarly unbearable. They suffered; and, during the 
last four years, there are few who have not. But the charge 
which was so commonly and so loosely made—that the rail- 
road corporations had, in their dealings with their employes, 
evinced a peculiarly soulless, or grasping disposition—is 
wholly unsustained. This was conclusively shown by the 
eagerness with which situations under them, even on the re- 
duced scale of wages, were and are sought. Indeed, in spite 
of class obloquy, the places made vacant in the course of the 
several strikes were uniformly and instantly filled. 

On the other hand, the Commissioners, in the course of 
their investigations, have been equally impressed with a con- 
viction that, in dealing with their employes, the larger cor- 
porations have been far from availing themselves of all the 

—— to establish and cultivate that 
sense of a community of interest which is, after all, the best 
safeguard — conflicts between capital and labor. This 
is a matter beyond the reach of law, but one, nevertheless, 
in which the community has a deep interest. Great corpor- 
ations, which keep thousands of men in their permanent em- 
ploy, should long before this have sentined that their 
service was somet ig more than a mere engagement from 
~- 4 to day, liable at any time to be broken at the will of 
either party. Under such circumstan re and em- 
ployed should feel that each has a hold on the other. The 
oo of the daily wages, or the performance of the dail 

bor, ht not to constitute an equivalent in full for 
claims. the case of the ae tenement hee 
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which this could be brought about, but of which the corpora- our railroads are passing away, at the end of forty years’ 
tions have hitherto conspicuously failed to avail themselves, service. Those a went into the employ of the Worcester, 
ae sufficiently obvious. : or Lowell, or Providence roads, at the age of twenty years, 
What all men most desire, especially where they are en- in 1835, ars in some cases in their employ now, These men 
aged in an occupation involving danger of injury or death cannot well be turned off without provision, and, consequent- 
rom accident, 1s a sense of permanence of employment, ly, almost all of the older and richer corporations now have 
hope and expectation of preferment, with a certain pro- cases of old employes retained on the pay-rolls in some nom- 
vision against sickness, disability, or death. None of these inal occupation which amounts to little more than a pretext 
por yf a ge rd A 3 co “agen re at a for the .oagenens of tegen ay ea The number of these 
nt. org > e sys c " is cases, too, will hereafter rapidly increase. 
is especially manifest in the case of spenialinn against sick-| Various plans for pss Tage this question of railroad in- 
ness or death. It is the absence of any provision of this sort surance have been suggested and put in practice, both in this 
also which has led to the organization of these brotherhood country and in Europe. In France, especially, the great 
and other associations for mutual protection, which, per- corporations have set aside large sums of money annually, 
verted from their original object, have proved, and always as provident funds, and have elaborated a most careful sys- 
will prove, the hot-beds of strikes. When the pare can- tem to regulate their distribution. There, in fact, the con- 
not get that assurance which it is the essence of human na- nection between the corporation and the employe is looked 
ture to covet inside of the corporation, he will assuredly, if upon as permanent, and no inconsiderable part of the wages 
he can, get itelsewhere. This the railroad officials do not paid are in theindirect form of a guaranty against disability 
deny; but, pressed by other claims on their attention, they or death. Some attempts, especially of late, have been made 
are slow to devise or adopt any remedy for the evil. - to introduce a similar system in this country, Whether the 
It would appear, therefore, that there does exist great need attempts will prove successful or not, remains to be seen. 
of a comprehensive reorganization of the railroad service, in Although it is human nature for men engaged in any occu- 
so far as the relations of the corporations with their em- pation involving unusual risk to desire protection, it is 
ployes are concerned. That reorganization should appar- American nature to insist on judging for one’s self in these 
ently be based on four simple principles: — ‘ matters, and getting the desired protection in one’s own 
(1.) The establishment of a service having, in case of good way. Unquestionably, American railroad employes prefer 
behavior, all the elements of permanence, and in which an | to be paid for their services in full, in money, rather than 
— ? corns — be nema ag A alana» a partly an eeney ne paves? mi tr gongs —- the — 
2. gradual and reasonable increase of wages during | gencies of life. On the other hand, the corporations no less 
active employment, based upon good behavior and the length naturally object to going into the accident and life-insurance 
of continuous service in any one grade. . business, as an adjunct to railroading. Neither do they wish 
(3.) A provision directly or indirectly assured against death to encumber themselves with the investment and ultimate 
or disability, whether from sickness, accident or old age; but | distribution of large provident funds. Nevertheless, when 
in any event within the corporation. : _ | accidents occur and disability comes, in spite of all theories 
© (4,) The right to a hearing before a committee of the di- | and without any provision having been made, the employe 
rection in case of those once enrolled on the permanent staff, not only asks for but expects to receive that protection 
before being liable to arbitrary dismissal from the corpora-| which in health he affects to despise, and he feels very ill 
tion’s employ at the will of any subordinate official. | used if he does not get it, Then, too, the corporation finds 
eg = peogness in = cag see of all mmene arene mre. o- itself, to its cost, practically engaged in the insurance busi- 
ready been made. can, however, scarcely be ho at | ness. 
they will be fully brought about except through a slow pro-| The solution of this difficulty most in accordance with 
cess of growth. There is, in the first placo, a strong opposi- | American customs and modes of thought will not improba- 
tion which has to be overcome, which takes form in the cant | bly be found in the more ww development of a prac- 
phrase that each attempt to organize labor has something of | tice greatly in vogue among the railroad corporations of the 
a monarchical tendency about it—that it is opposed to the | West. In these, the employes are notified that the corpora- 
spirit of American individuality and independence. The | tion will not hold itself in any degree responsible in cases of 
simple fact is, however, that the right to do as one pleases | death or disability of the a arising from those acci- 
and to change occupation weekly or yearly, though unques- dents which are inseparable from the nature of their em dloy- 
tioned in mosey, is in practice not consistent with a highly- | ment. The wages paid must be received in full of all lia- 
organized industrial system. It may have been very well | bility, moral or legal. Attention is, however, at the same 
once, but it is 8o no longer, and bids fair to me less so | time called to the various outside companies which make it 
yer by year as the country grows older and the order of | their business to insure, and the employes are strongly rec- 
hings more firmly established. This is yearly becoming | ommended to take out policies in them. If they neglect to 
more apparent as respects the first of the four principles | do so, they must be prepared to accept the full consequences 
above referred to as those upon which any reorganization of their improvidence. The railroad will not undertake both 
should be based. The service of many of the corporations is | to pay them in full and to protect them also. It is for them 
already permanent in fact, though very rarely is that per-|to decide what disposition they choose to make of their 
manence established on any recognized system. That is, the | money, but they cannot both spend it and have it. Brought 
engagement is simply one of salary or wages in the position face to face with this alternative, they do decide, but they 
occupied. The idea of a service, with all its connections and | are very apt to decide in the way least ‘of all desired by the 
possibilities, is rarely developed; while even less is done to | corporations. They jointhe brotherhoods. This very direct 
foster that spirit of pride, interest and even affection in the | and business-like method of dealing with the question does 
meting ood a escent ony pep pany ag Lp lg 
spects their machines. Take, for instance, the simple matter | therefore, unless the companies are prepared to — ena om 
Cee ae omeee ape ' wees ory te ged ne ee ~ — that they would do better to leave the 
w org Y f e, a uniform | matter wholly alone. 
when once made distinctive rapidly Gace amost powerful| Crude as the practice which has been referred to is, and 
incentive, not only to neatness but to discipline and esprit ed unsatisfactory as are the practical results to which it leads, 
corps. This is true of all organizations, from the national | it is not difficult to see how, through an easy and natural 
army down to the village engine company. That he has process of development, it_might be made to cover all the 
disgraced his uniform is the greatest reproach which can be necessities of the case. The corporations could naturally 
flung at the average man who wears a uniform. Yet this | make much more advantageous terms for the insurance of 
simple and familiar fact has been taken advantage of by their employes, either as a whole or in great part, than they 
only one corporation in Massachusetts, and by it butin part. | individually would be able to make for themselves. No com- 
Yet, so faras the public is concerned, there are at least as | missions, at least, would have to be paid, and in cases of life 
good reasons to urge why railroad officials should be uni-' insurance these alone constitute, it is said, no less than 25 
formed and designated as have proved conclusive in the case | per cent. of the entire amount paid in premiums. _ Instead, 
of the police, the fire departments and the agents of the post- | therefore, of notifying employes that they must, in case of 
office in our great cities.* Promotion, also, is with most large | failure to insure themselves, under no circumstances look to 
corporations a custom, butrarely isitregulated by rule, It the corporation for assistance, the corporation might, in 
depends upon the arbitrary favor of subordinates. Yet the | view of the character of its service at once permanent and 
confident expectation of preferment is in all services recog- | dangerous, make it part of the original contract with its em- 
nized as the strongest inducement to fidelity and exertion. _| ployes, that while in its service they should be kept insured 
As respects the grading of employes and the regular in- | at not less than a fixed schedule rate, the corporation pay- 
wae Pd wages, we any os ye yd the ee ing bony vag “wagers —_ would then necessarily constitute an 
rule, ome have but one e@ in each ciass; others have element in the scaie of wages. 
several. Inthe service of but one Massachusetts corporation | The subject has not yet “been investigated, and it is not 
is the vital principle that continuous and faithful perform-| commonly known how comparatively small an element in- 
— of duty — a itself - estate — maveetee summee ees managed — be found pd be in the total 
value even recognized, e employe, as a rule, begins on the | amount paid as wages. As nearly as can be ascertained it 
yay upon cabin unless spouated, eistoend. He does not would ua exceed B per cent. In Pa words a 5 per cent. 
five and work in the assurance of a continually bettered con- increase of wages paid by the corporations to their employes 
dition, no matter how slowly the improvement comes. Yet | if applied to that purpose, weal suffice to insure them all, 
the man = = hong his — —_—S isin et an and c& eae pears y + fa the brotherhoods of all reason for 
estate, is not like jeopardize that estate by reckless par- a continued existence. 
ticipation in strikes. And where the older employes dis- The objection would, of course, be urged against any in- 
countenance strikes, the younger ones are rarely able to novation of the character of that suggested, that it is an un- 
a pores mnt Ag. a ne b . eager aa ss eee Br on the — of _ ——— with 
The es ishment of some provision within or by means 0 ne private concerns of its employes—that it has no more 
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notice that if they declined to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity for insurance thus afforded, they must do so wholly at 
their own risk. Thereafter, however, any future increase of 
wages, as business improved, might be made to take the form 
of insurance. Instead, for instance, of a 5or 10 per cent. 
increase in the usual way, the corporation might assume the 
whole burden of premiums, which would be its full equiva- 
lent. Or the same result could be reached by degrees, and 
in another way. The corporation could simply regrade its 
service, without affecting those already holding positions. 
These could be left exactly where they now are, and free to 
insure themselves or not asthey might see fit; but, in the case 
of every new appointment or promotion, it should be part of 
the original contract that the corporation should keep the 
employe insured fora fixed amount at schedule rates. In 
this way the desired system could gradually be introduced 
in the course of a few years, through a process of working 
from the bottom up. This would seem to be not only right 
and equitable in itself, but perfectly simple and effective. 
By means of it the rights and obligations of parties would be 
settled, and the constant recurrence of hard cases put a stop 
to. The corporations would deal with the insurance com- 
panies on the most economical terms, and, while, the em- 
ployes would be secured at home that protection which 
they now seek elsewhere, the necessity of a cum- 
bersome apparatus of funds, which is such an 

objectionable feature in the French system, would be avoided. 
The great obstacle in the way of practically introducing any 
such system as that now suggested is to be found, probably, 
with the corporations and not with the employes. Those 
representing the former are apt to confound whatever is paid 
out to employes in any form, except that of direct wages, 

with the idea of an _ extra gratuity. They would 
rather, therefore, as a rule, pay more and be subject to all 
sorts of charitable calls from men belonging to brotherhoods 
and trades-unions, than keep what they would consider a 
blanket insurance policy outstanding on their force of em- 
ployes, as well as their buildings, even though by so doing 
they could supplant the trades-unions. Yet of one thing 
they can apparently rest assured. The root of the whole 
brotherhood and trades-union system is found in its mutual 
insurance and benevolent functions. Nothing will break it 
up which does not supply a substitute for those functions. 

In this respect the great railroad corporations are very pe- 
culiarly and favorably situated. For their employes they 
can, if they see fit, offer such a substitute. If they do not 
choose to do so, they of course elect to take the co uences, 

What these are they now perfectly well know. nfortu- 
nately the public knows them also. 

The right to a seaning and trial, under certain circum- 
stances, by a committee of the direction before being liable 
to arbitrary dismissal is an essential feature in any well or- 
ganized permanent service. Indeed, it is this which would, 
in a very great degree, fix upon a reformed service the char- 
acter of permanence. When once enrolled as a member of 
the fixed staff of a corporation—raised out of the proba- 
tionary stage—the employe should feel that, while doing his 
duty faithfully, he does not hold his position as a matter of 
favor of any one; that he is not liable to be turned out sim- 
ply to make a vacancy for somebody else. This, again, is a 
usage already in practice adopted by many corporations. It 
exists as a sort of unwritten law. It would seem that it 
might, with most beneficial results, be formulated as a recog- 
nized feature in an organized service. 

Finally, during the recent strikes and disturbances and in 
the discussion which followed them much was said as to the 
expediency of having some machinery provided, through 
which, in cases of general difference between employers and 
whole classes of their employes, a recourse could be had to 
arbitration. Many references were made to the experience 
and legislation of other countries on this point, especially 
Great Britain. The statements which went the rounds of 
the press, however, as to what had there been done, in con- 
sequence of strikes, towards securing a recourse to arbitra- 
tion in future were, upon investigation, found to be absolute 
fiction. If parties choose to settle matters in dispute by 
means of a reference, it does not need to be said that in so 
doing they evince a great deal of good sense; but it is not 
easy to see through what statute process they can be com- 
pelled to do so whether they choose or no. In this respect, 
the law now in force in Massachusetts, so far as the railroads 
and those employed upon them are concerned, seems to se- 
cure every attainable result. This Board acted upon it in 
the case of the Boston & Maine strike. The law referred to 
(Acts 1874, chap. 372, § 9) makes the Railroad Commission a 
species of general inquest in all matters connected with the 
practical operation of the railroads in the State which affect 
the security, convenience and accommodation of the public. 
Should any corporation, or any class of its employes, feeli 
that a cause of grievance or general dissatisfaction h 
arisen, call upon this Board to investigate and report upon 
it, it would be its duty at once todoso. It would do so, as 
in the case of the Boston & Maine strike, if the fact that a 
difficulty existed came to its knowledge, even though it was 
not called upon to intervene. It would then act under the 
law and of its own motion, in the interest of the public. It is 
difficult to see what any system of arbitration in the power 
of the law to create could do more than this. If the find- 
ings of this Board fail to command the respect of either 
party, it would simply indicate that the Commissioners had 

een badly selected and needed to be replaced by others who 

could command a greater degree of the public confidence. 
The system would, nevertheless, be good. As respects any 
general recourse to arbitration, therefore, the members of 
this Board are not able to see what practical results could be 
attained through any law in the power of a legislature to 
enact, which cannot readily be secured under the law as it 
now is. 

The truth, however, would seem to be that, while it is 
highly desirable to discuss the measures of reform best cal- 
culated to avert all danger of future railroad strikes similar 
to those which so rapidly succeeded one another a year ago, 
and while the adoption of those measures when once we 
considered should be pressingly urged on the corporations, 
it is within the power of legislation to contribute very little 
towards the attainment of the result desired. That a better 
order of things is coming, and will come, is apparent enough 
to every one who has observed the rapid though quiet prog- 
ress of the railroad system in this direction during the last 
ten years. Neither good nature nor ey sense can, how- 
ever, be gaqey 4 legislated into any class of men, and time 
in which to let things work is the first requisite to all healthy 
progress. This is especially true in cases like that now under 
discussion. For the remedy which such a condition of affairs 
as that which manifested itself through the disturbances of 
1876 demands, can be incorporated in no statute, but will be 
found in a better, a more rational, and a more charitable or- 
ganization of the railroad service. 





—Mr. J. B. Bassinger, Superintendent and Chief Engineer 
of the Morris & Essex Railroad for many years before its 
lease to the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, died Jan. 24 
at his residence in Summit, N. J. Mr. Bassinger was con- 
nected with the New Jersey West Line for a time, but has 
not been in railroad business for several years. 

—Hon. D. W. Adams, Master of the National Grange, is 
President of the Waukon & Mississippi Railroad in north- 
eastern Towa. Fare, five cents per mile, 
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